





SOME PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF 
MYSTICISM 


TELEKINESIS. 


T is not the purpose of this series of articles to propound 
any theory as to the origin or nature of the phenomena 
discussed, or even to defend their supernatural char- 

acter. The service which the present inquiry aims at render- 
ing is simply that of a dureau de constatation, to sift good 
evidence from bad, to separate the grain from the chaff. My 
contention, however, is that in the mystical state things really 
happen which are not reconcilable with nature’s laws as com- 
monly understood, and further that there is better published 
evidence of such occurrences in our hagiographical records 
than any which has yet been produced by Spiritualists. From 
this point of view it is desirable to insist upon the point that 
the Church has never pronounced that the suspension, for 
example, of aman’s body in the air isa miraculous fact which 
can be admitted as a proof of his sanctity. As the Promotor 
Fidei urges in one of the Beatification processes to which we 
shall have occasion to refer, “these alleged charismata and 
supernatural favours are common to good and bad alike, and 
they cannot be accepted as validating an otherwise defective 
proof of virtuous life and conduct.’’! The story of the two 
notorious pretenders to saintship, Magdalena de la Cruz and 
Maria de la Visitacion, who in the sixteenth century set the 
whole Spanish peninsula in a ferment, might well teach a 
lesson of caution in this regard. Both are described as having 
on many occasions exhibited precisely the phenomena which 
we are discussing here. They were, it is alleged, raised in the 
air, and they claimed to have received the Sacred Host 
miraculously by angelic intervention. They were both ultim- 
ately sentenced by the Inquisition to a severe and protracted 
penance, and they both made humble confession of their 
hypocrisy. At the same time I am not satisfied that the al- 
leged phenomena, at any rate in the case of Maria de la Cruz, 
were throughout and entirely fraudulent. , Of another ecstatic 

1 Animadversiones of the Promotor Fidei, Ludovicus de Valentibus, in the 
cause of the Ven. Suor Domenica a Paradiso (1755), pp. 5—6. 
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of modern times, Palma Martorelli d’Oria, whose good faith 
is, to say the least, gravely suspect, it may be worth while to 
speak more fully on a future occasion, but in the present 
article I propose to confine myself to recounting some well- 
attested instances of “ telekinesis’ in connection with the re- 
ception of Holy Communion. 

Telekinesis is a convenient term introduced of late years in 
the discussion of psychic phenomena, and is defined by the 
Oxford English Dictionary as “movement of or in a body, 
alleged to occur at a distance from, and without material con- 
nexion with, the motive cause or agent.”” The word has been 
used in a rather wider and vaguer sense by some writers, e.g., 
by F. W. Myers in his Human Personality, but the particular 
type of phenomenon which I propose to illustrate here comes 
strictly under this definition. It is the alleged transference of 
the Host through the air by some unexplained agency from 
the altar or the hands of the officiating priest to the lips of the 
expectant communicant. We cannot do better than begin by 
citing the testimony of the saintly Curé of Ars, a man whose 
veracity and good faith will hardly appear doubtful to even 
the most determined sceptic. In one of his public catechisms 
the good Curé, as his biographer notes, delivered himself as 
follows on the subject of the real presence: 

Two Protestant ministers came here the other day who dis- 
believed our Lord’s real presence in the Blessed Sacrament. I 
said to them, “ Do you believe it could detach itself, and, of its 
own accord, place itself upon the tongue of a person who was 
approaching to receive it?” “No.” “Then it is not bread.” 
A man had doubts about the real presence. He said to himself 
What do we know about it? It is not certain. What is the Conse- 
cration? What takes place upon the Altar at that time? But he 
desired to believe, and he prayed to the Blessed Virgin to obtain 
the gift of faith for him. Now listen well to what I am going to 
tell you. I do not say that it happened somewhere, but I say 
that it happened to me. When that man presented himself to 
receive Holy Communion, the Sacred’ Host detached itself from 
my fingers while I was yet a good distance from him, and went 
and placed itself upon the tongue of that man. 

Two centuries earlier we find that another famous French 
priest, hardly less universally venerated for his holiness, had 
had a similar experience. In the year 1637—1638 Monsieur 
Olier, the founder of Saint Sulpice, spent some months at 
Nantes. He had been seriously ill, and by the invitation of 

1 Monnin, Life of the Curé d'Ars, Eng. Edit. 1891, p. 264. 
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the Rev. Mother took up his quarters in a gardener’s cottage 
belonging to the Convent of the Visitation in that city. Among 
other members of the community at that time was a holy nun, 
Francoise- Madeleine de la Roussiére, a memoir of whom was 
printed some years later. In this occurs the following pas- 
sage: 


Our Lord used to manifest in an unmistakable way the pleasure 
He felt in visiting this holy soul. We learned this from many 
priests who gave her Communion, amongst others from the late 
Abbé Olier, who, being in the town and lodging in our little 
gardener’s cottage, often said Mass in our church and distri- 
buted Holy Communion to the community. One day he asked our 
Rev. Mother, Mére de Bressand, what was the name of one of the 
sisters who had a patch of red on her face (it was a mark she 
had had from birth); and after hearing the name he remarked 
that she must be a very holy soul since the sacred Host had de- 
tached itself from his fingers and had travelled of itself"to the 
mouth of that dear sister. Another ecclesiastic, the Rector of 
the parish of Nort, who is still living, said that the nun with the 
mark on her face was certainly a saint, and that he believed her 
to be such because he had seen the Sacred’ Host fly into her mouth 
when he was giving her Communion.! 


It is probable that M. Olier had already had some ex- 
perience of similar happenings through his close spiritual 
friendship with the Dominican ecstatica, Mother Agnes of 
Jesus, who, like many canonized Saints, is believed to have 
repeatedly received Communion miraculously from the hands 
of angels or the Blessed in Heaven. Seeing that for most of 
these Communions we have no other evidence than the per- 
cipient’s subjective persuasion that she had been so favoured, 
the trustworthiness of which may be questioned, I do not pro- 
pose to discuss them here except when independent confirma- 
tion is forthcoming from other sources. But for one,at least,of 
Mother Agnes’ miraculous Communions we have the statement 
of M. Martinon, Archpriest of Langeac, that having refused 
to allow Mother Agnes to communicate at his Mass, he learnt 
from her afterwards that she had been communicated by an 
angel, whereupon going to examine the ciborium in which he 
distinctly remembered that he had left four hosts, he now 
found that there were only three.2 But without dwelling 
further upon French examples, let me go back nearly another 


1 Vie de Monsieur Olier (1853), Vol. 1. p. 204. 
2 Lantage, Vie dela V. Mere Agnis de Fésus (1863), Vol. II. p. 354- 
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three centuries to the famous case of St. Catherine of Siena. 
Our principal witness is the Dominican, Blessed Raymund of 
Capua,! St. Catherine’s confessor, and afterwards General of 
the Order. His writings leave a strong impression of a natur- 
ally sober and scrupulously truthful mind, though, of course, 
like all other men of his age, he readily believed in the inter- 
ference of the devil and other supernatural agencies in human 
affairs. Before, however, we come to the detailed account 
he has left of his own experience in connection with St. 
Catherine’s Communions, we may note briefly the evidence of 
Father Bartholomew Dominic given in the Process of Canon- 
ization. His account at once recalls the impressions received 
so many hundred years later by M. Olier, the Curé d’Ars, and 
others to whom we shall have occasion to refer further on. I 
quote from Mother Francis Raphael’s Zi/e of St. Catherine: 


Fr. Bartholomew Dominic tells us in his deposition that he 
frequently. gave her Holy Communion, and that often at the 
moment of doing so he felt the Sacred Host agitated, as it 
were, in his fingers, and escape from them of Itself. “This at first 
troubled me,” he says, “for I feared lest the Sacred Host should 
fall to the ground; but It seemed to fly into her mouth. Several 
persons have told me that ‘the like happened to them when giving 
her Holy Communion.” 


Not less striking is the following: 


I often saw her communicate [says Francesco Malevolti, an- 
other witness in the process} and always in ecstasy ; and I beheld 
how when the priest was about to give her the Body of our Lord, 
before he had drawn more than a palm’s length near her, the 
Sacred Host would depart out of his hands and like an arrow 
shoot into the mouth of the holy virgin. A wise man named 
Anastasius of Monte Altino, also took notice of this wonderful 
circumstance and introduced it into certain rhythmical verses 
which he composed on things appertaining to her which he had 
heard and personally seen. 


Blessed Raymund’s own account of St. Catherine’s Com- 


1 He was beatified by Leo XIII. in 1899. 

2 Mother Francis Raphael (A. T. Drane) almost alone among the biographers 
of St. Catherine had access to a copy of the documents of the Process, 

8 A. T. Drane, Life of St. Catherine (Edn. 1915), II. p. 41. 

4 A. T. Drane, Life, II. p. 76. 

Unfortunately I have no access to the original of this passage. What Mother 
Francis Raphael translates as ‘‘ before he had drawn more than a palm's length 
near her,’ must, I think, mean that the particle flew from the priesé’s fingers 
when his hand was still a palm’s length (10 or 11 inches) away from her lips. 
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munions is too long to be translated entire, and even Mother 
Francis Raphael does not reproduce the whole of it. Still 
it is unfortunate that the actual terms in which he narrates the 
story cannot be given, for almost every sentence unconsciously 
bears witness to his desire to tell the exact truth and avoid 
exaggeration. He explains first of all how on one occasion 
he had travelled back with St. Catherine from Avignon and 
had reached Siena on St. Mark’s day utterly worn out with 
fatigue. It was not too late in the morning to say Mass, and 
so, in order to gratify her intense desire of receiving Com- 
munion, he put on his vestments and proceeded to celebrate 
the Holy Sacrifice, consecrating a small Host for her which 
lay on the corporal in front of him. When he turned round 
to give the general absolution before Communion he saw her 
face radiant and transformed with light. He was almost 
overpowered at the spectacle, and on once more facing to- 
wards the altar in order to take up the sacred particle he apos- 
trophized It mentally, saying “Come, O Lord, to Thy spouse.” 
“The thought,” he goes on, “had hardly framed itself in 
my mind when, before I touched It, the Sacred Host, as I 
clearly perceived, moved forward of Itself, the distance of 
three inches or more, coming close to the paten which I was 
holding in my hand.” Whether It then leaped on to the 
paten, Raymund tells us he is unable to say. He was too 
startled by, what he had already observed to notice or re- 
member exactly. But after quoting the words ‘“ God and the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ knoweth and is my witness 
that I lie not,” he repeats very solemnly, “I know and am 
certain that I saw the Sacred Host move of Itself without the 
intervention of anyone and come towards me.”’ On another 
occasion, which belongs, it appears, to the early period of 
Blessed Raymund’s acquaintance with St. Catherine, he had 
been waiting to begin Mass until the Saint, who was ill, could 
come to the church. Finally receiving a message that she 
was unable to communicate, he concluded that she had not 
left her house, and he thereupon offered the Holy Sacrifice be- 
lieving, erroneously, that she was not present. She was, how- 
ever, in point of fact, at the extreme end of the church in a 
place in which he could not, or did not, see her. 


After the consecration and the Pater noster, [says Raymund] 
I proceeded according to the rubrics to divide tne Host. At the 
first fraction, the Sacred Host, instead of separating into two 


1 Raymund of Capua in AA.SS., April, Vol. IIT. pp. 940—941. 
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portions, divided into three, two large and one small, which 
seemed to me about the length of a bean but mot so wide. This 
particle which I attentively observed, appeared to fall on the 
corporal by the side of the chalice above which I had broken 
the Host; I clearly saw it descend towards the altar, but I 
could not afterwards distinguish it on the corporal. Presuming 
that it was the whiteness of the corporal which prevented my 
discerning this particle, I broke off another, and after saying 
the Agnus Dei, consumed the Sacred Host. As soon as my right 
hand was at liberty, I felt on the corporal for the particle on the 
spot where it had fallen; but I found nothing. 


Raymund then gives an account of his profound distress 
of mind and the fruitless search he instituted, in the course 
of which he examined minutely not only the corporal but every 
part of the altar and the floor. As he was giving up the quest 
in despair, he was interrupted by a visitor, a Carthusian Prior, 
desirous of having an immediate interview with St. Catherine. 
Believing her to be in her own house, Raymund conducted 
the Prior thither, and then for the first time discovered, to his 
great surprise, that she had gone out to church and had not 
yet returned. Retracing their steps with all haste they found 
the Saint kneeling with some of her companions at the far 
end of the building remote from the altar. St. Catherine was 
in an ecstasy, but, as the need seemed urgent, Raymund per- 
suaded her companions to try to rouse her. 


They obeyed [he goes on], and when we were seated with the 
Prior I told her my anxiety in a low voice and in few words. 
She smiled gently and replied just as if she had known al! the 
particulars. ‘Did you not search for it diligently?” On my 
answering that I had done so: “ Why then are you so troubled? ” 
she said, and again she smiled. I already felt more tranquil, and 
said ‘“ Mother, I verily believe that it was you who took that 
consecrated particle."’ “ Nay, Father,” she replied, “do not accuse 
me of that; it was not I but Avother; all I can tell you is, you 
will never find it again.” Then I pressed her to explain what 
had happened. “Father,” she said, “trouble yourself no more 
about that particle; I will tell you the truth as to my, spiritual 
father ; it was brought me by our Divine Lord Himself. My com- 
panions urged me not to communicate this morning in order to 
avoid certain murmurs. I was unwilling to be troublesome to any- 
one, but I had recourse to our Lord; and He deigned to appear 
and gave me with His own sacred hands the particle which you 
consecrated.! 

‘I have borrowed the translation in Drane's Life of St. Catherine, II. 
PP. 44—45- 
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I do not feel that we are called upon to pronounce any. 
opinion for or against the correctness of St. Catherine’s im- 
pression of the agency by which Holy Communion was 
brought her. The point which concerns us immediately in 
connection with our present inquiry is the fact that the sacred 
particle which disappeared from the altar was conveyed to 
and consumed by her. There are so many instances on record 
of the same kind of marvel that it would be difficult, it seems 
to me, to explain them as the concurrent hallucinations of 
two minds which happen to be in some kind of telepathic 
rapport. Let us take one, for example, which was recorded 
forty-one years after Catherine’s death, and the scene of which 
lay far away from Siena, in Upper Suabia. Blessed Elizabeth 
von Reute (die gute Beta) was a mystic who died in 1420, 
and whose Life was written by her confessor, one Konrad 
Kiigelin, almost immediately afterwards. He lets us know 
that Elizabeth lived with three companions, and that he, when 
he had said Mass, used to communicate these and afterwards 
take the fourth Host to Elizabeth in her sick room. 
On one occasion when he had given the three Communion 
he set out for the suffering ecstatica’s cell, carrying the 
remaining particle on the paten. The server went be- 
fore, with a candle and a bell, but as he (Konrad) followed 
he suddenly missed the Host from the paten in his hand. Re- 
tracing his steps he made a great search but without result, 
though he was convinced that he had consecrated four Hosts. 
Finally he made up his mind to go to the good Beta herself 
and tell her of the loss and of his sorrow and anxiety. When 
he entered her cell he found her radiant and smiling. ‘“ You 
laugh,” he said to her, “ whilst I am in deep distress.” On 
this she at once replied: “ Do not be troubled any more; our 
Lord has already revealed to me that you fear you have lost 
the sacred Host. You have not lost It. I must tell you that 
Jesus Christ, my beloved Spouse, came to me in human form, 
preceded by an angel magnificently clad, and that He gave 
me the Blessed Sacrament with His own Hand.” ! 

As the influences which surrounded Elizabeth of Reute 
were not Dominican, it does not seem to me likely that at 
this early date the incident can have been suggested by the 


' The original High-German text of the Life is printed in Alemannia, Vol. IX. 
1881. This passage occurs on p. 289. The confessor, I may note, does not 
hesitate to twtoyer his penitent: ‘‘ Ach Elsabeth lachestu so ich recht betriibet 
byn?” She, however, is very respectful. “ Yr wenent yr habent meynen 
herren verloren? Yr hant yn nyt verloren." 
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story just related of St. Catherine of Siena. No doubt, as 
previously remarked, we cannot safely attach any importance 
to the account given by the nun of the channel through which 
the favour was received. The gift itself was objective and 
material, the vision was subjective and spiritual, and no one 
lays more stress upon the need of caution in interpreting such 
apparitions than the great authority on Canonization, Pope 
Benedict XIV. But when we have the conviction of a preter- 
natural reception of the Eucharist confirmed by the simul- 
taneous and unaccountable disappearance of a consecrated 
Host, it does not seem irrational to believe that in some mys- 
terious way the object of such intense longing and desire may 
have been physically transported through the intervening 
space. Certainly if telekinesis exists at all upon this earth, 
—and levitation itself is sometimes reckoned as a particular 
development of it—it is difficult to imagine any conditions 
under which the power of spirit over matter is more likely to 
be displayed than in relation to those consecrated species 
which already in some way belong simultaneously to the two 
realms of soul and of sense. 

Although there is a great family resemblance between most 
of these stories, I shall be excused,I hope,if I quote a few, 
more illustrations. The evidence is not of the highest order— 
the element of cross-examination, for example, is almost al- 
ways wanting—still it is first hand and good of its kind. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting, though not one of the 
most satisfactory, examples of these telekinetic Communions 
is that presented by the case of Suor Domenica dal Paradiso, 
a Florentine nun, who died in 1553. Almost all that we know 
about her is derived either directly or indirectly from the 
manuscripts of Father Francesco Onesti di Castiglione, who 
was her confessor for something like half a century. He 
had known her, he declared, almost from her cradle, and the 
account I am about to quote was written after he had been in 
intimate relations with her for 34 years. He declared that he 
had prayed for a long time that if the wonderful things he had 
recorded concerning the same Sister came from God and the 
spirit of truth, a sign might be given him in this form, viz., 
that an angel should take her Communion from the Eucharist 
which he himself had consecrated. He prayed thus for many 
months without any answer to his prayer, and losing heart he 
began to think he had been guilty of presumption or curiosity. 
But one Holy Saturday, when he was singing the Mass, 
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I was about [he writes] to receive the Sacred Host and I had 
It there upon the paten, when, after repeating the Domine non 
sum dignus, | remembered to utter the petition I usually made 
to obtain the sign I desired. Suddenly I noticed that a frag- 
ment of the Host the size of a large bean was lying on the paten 
a good two inches away from the Host itself. At this I began 
to wonder how It could have separated Itself so far, and I re- 
solved to take care not to let It fall off the paten, when lo! in an 
instant, I saw the same fragment upon my left hand, the hand 
with which I was holding the paten. It lay upon the back of 
my thumb at the highest point between the juncture with the 
hand and the knuckle. At this I was much more astonished and 
so dumbfounded that I thought no more of the sign I had asked 
for. But whilst I stood gaping, the fragment as if It had been 
snatched away by an invisible hand disappeared and was no- 
where to be seen either there, or on the paten, or on the altar. 
Not to cause further delay I consumed the sacred species, but I 
looked again to see if by some negligence of mine the fragment 
had fallen on to the corporal, for It could not have fallen any- 
where else, but I saw no signs of it. Much troubled I finished the 
Mass, and after taking off my vestments and making my thanks- 
giving, I let my mind drift back again to the subject, being in- 
clined to blame myself for negligence, but quite sure that I had 
not been either sleepy or distracted. Then suddenly I remem- 
bered the sign I had asked for, and in better spirits I determined 
to pay a visit to Sister Domenica and to find out if my prayer 
had been granted. I went, and she at last, joyfully smiling at 
my perplexity, made known to me that she had received the 
fragment of the Eucharist from her angel guardian as my mes- 
senger (”omine meo) on that same day and at the very hour at 


which I was celebrating.' 


It must be admitted that this is not a very convincing story, 
but taking the writer’s narrative as a whole he leaves the im- 
pression, for reasons it would take too long to develop here, 
of a perfectly honest witness. On the other hand, Sister 
Domenica, though the communications she believed herself to 
have with celestial beings are of the most extravagant order, 
and though her delusions, I should be inclined to say, are in 
some cases patent, was nevertheless devoted to good works, 
beloved by her community and most austere in her life. She 
died at the age of 80, the foundress of a great convent which 
maintained its fervour for many generations, and she was 
venerated by all as a saint. Her body, which had not been in 


' Process of Beatification of Suor Domenica dal Paradiso, Summarium 
Responsionsis, pp. 5—6. 
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any way embalmed, still remained incorrupt nearly sixty years 
after her death. It is impossible to believe that with such 
a record Suor Domenica could have been a vulgar hypocrite 
or impostor. And yet among Father Onesti’s other stories 
concerning her, we find such a plain and unequivocal state- 
ment as this: 


When she knelt at my Mass, ravenous with spiritual hunger, 
I often saw the Eucharist in her mouth taken from the Sacri- 
fice which I had consecrated. This was conveyed to her by the 
ministry of an angel. And this I knew not only from what I 
saw, but also from the number of the Hosts, for one was missing 
from the number which I had counted. 


Onesti also declares that her feilow-nuns who had seen the 
same thing came to tell him of the fact, also that on one occa- 
sion she put out her tongue, at the command, as she believed, 
of the Archangel Gabriel, to show Canon Benivieni the Host 
she had miraculously received.2 Another example of much 
the same kind is that of the Venerable Gertrude Salandri, of 
whom her anonymous but most capable biographer writes as 
follows: 


Being forbidden to communicate on a certain day she was 
gazing from afar at the Eucharistic table and deploring her 
misfortune. As she was unable to partake in act she sought 
comfort in the banquet of desire, when suddenly a particle es- 
caped from the ciborium, passed of Itself through the Commu- 
nion window, and flew straight to Sister Gertrude to gratify her 
longing. What her consolation was I have no words to describe. 
I only know that the nun who was privileged to be the witness 
of this extraordinary prodigy remained so overwhelmed with 
astonishment and so carried away by a flood of devotion that 
she ran at once to give an account of it to their Confessor and 
afterwards bore testimony to the fact upon oath in the process 
of Beatification. Neither was this a nun full of fancies or one 
of commonplace virtue, but she was the great Servant of God, 
Sister Angela Maria di Gesu, called in the world Anna Maria 
Sarnini, of whose solid and eminent virtue we have spoken else- 
where more at large.* 


Even more wonderful are the Eucharistic marvels recorded 
in the Life of St. Maria Francesca delle Cinque Piaghe, who 
is still nearer our own times. Her biographer writes: 

' Ibid., p. 7 and cf. p. 15. 
* B. M. Borghigiani, Vita della V. Suor Domenica dal Pavadiso, Firenze 171 sq. 


p. 411. 
8 Vita della V. Suor Maria Geltrude Salandri (1774), p. 240. She died in 1748. 
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For her the moments before Communion passed with intoler- 
able slowness, so much so that she once went so far as to beg 
her confessor, Don Antonio Cervellini, to say a Mass for the dead 
or a votive Mass, in order to shorten things, and when he objected 
that the rite of that day did not allow it, “Your Mass,” she 
told him, “ goes on for ever; it is too long, for pity’s sake say 
it quicker."" Such language, the good priest declared, would have 
troubled me had I not known the virginal innocence of her soul 
and her extraordinary austerity of life, and if I had not also 
realised that she was carried away by her love and thirsted only 
for Jesus Christ. Accordingly I made my preparation at once 
and to gratify her I hastened my Mass as much as I could, 
When, however, I came to the point of giving her Communion, 
hardly had I turned round and pronounced the words, Ecce Agnus 
Dei when I perceived that the Host was no longer between my 
fingers. I was terribly upset and I stood there anxiously examin- 
ing the paten and the ground, but she signed to me that she 
already had the Host upon her tongue, and I on seeing this was 
able to set my mind at rest. The server of the Mass, Signor 
Francesco Borelli, was also a witness of the incident and was 
as startled by it as the priest himself.* 


But the story told by another of the confessors of the same 
Saint is stranger than any we have yet met, and it gains 
authority from the fact that the said confessor, the holy 
Barnabite, F. S. M. Bianchi, has himself also been beatified. 
Since he made this deposition in the process of Canonization 
of Saint Maria Francesca, and speaks not from report but 
of his own personal experience, his testimony, extraordinary as 
it is, cannot lightly be set aside. I quote the abbreviated 
account given in the Analecta Juris Pontificii.* 


The longing for Communion in her case was so extraordinary 
that at times during my Mass God vouchsafed to console her by. 
the ministry of angels, even so far as to allow her to participate 
in the precious Blood which was in the chalice. In fact the Arch- 
angel Raphael, after the consecration, or at any rate before my. 
Communion, took her the chalice from the altar and allowed her 
to drink of it as she knelt at home. Sometimes she drank very 
little, only a few drops, but it was enough to lead me to question 
her and satisfy myself of the fact. On one occasion when she 
drank almost the half I noticed the clear and unmistakable ab- 
sence of a part of the contents of the chalice, and I was extremely 


' This account given by Father Bernard Laviosa, Vita di S. Maria Francesca 
delle Cinque Piaghe (Rome, 1866), p. 42, is evidently derived from the deposition 
of Father Cervellini in the Process of Beatification. Summario, § 283. 

2 Second Series, 1857, col. 2616. 
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surprised. When I questioned her as to what had happened, 
she replied: ‘“If it had not been that the Archangel reminded 
me that the Holy Sacrifice must be properly consummated I 
should have drunk the whole.’’ At other times things happened 
differently. For example, she received by the intermediary of 
angels the fragment of the Host which I had put into the chalice. 
On some rare occasions I noticed this, not feeling the fragment 
on my tongue or against my palate. Then I asked the Servant 
of God about it, and she satisfied me that our Lord had willed 
that It should be brought to her. 


I am unable to understand how Blessed Francesco 
Bianchi came to suppose that the chalice itself could have 
been removed from the altar while his Mass was proceeding, 
but no doubt it is difficult to imagine a liquid transported 
through the air as the Host might be transported. Curiously 
enough the only parallel I am able to produce of this astound- 
ing conveyance of the species of wine to a communicant at a 
distance is to be found in the life of a nun in Southern Italy, 
who was born in 1866 and died only in 1912. Her bio- 
grapher, who was also her director, writes of her as follows: 


On more than one occasion she received Communion under the 
two species of bread and wine. The fact of her having com- 
municated was made known in various ways, first because at such 
times her look became angelic, indeed seraphic, to such a degree 
that she no longer seemed a creature of earth. From this trans- 
formation in her appearance it was evident to her intimates that 
she had been regaled with the most holy Eucharist. But that she 
had also been permitted to partake of the Precious Blood of Jesus 
was detected by the Superior General of the Order, and by some 
of the nuns, who, when kneeling beside her, remarked that an 
extraordinary fragrance of wine was perceptible all around. 

An astonishing fact was also noticed by one of her confessors 
who is now dead, and afterwards by her director [the writer of the 
biography] as well. Whilst he was saying Mass in the church 
of the convent, when the moment came for receiving the contents 
of the chalice he observed to his intense surprise that a consider- 
able portion of the Precious Blood had already been consumed 
by some invisible agency. His suspicions, which turned in her 
direction, became a reality after Mass on his learning from some 
of the nuns that in conversing with Suor Maria della Passione they 
had perceived a fragrance of wine. This was further confirmed 
by the privileged Sister herself, who came to him and said smil- 
ingly: “ Have you seen what Jesus has done? Oh! how good He 
is to me!" Thus in the fulness of her grateful heart she bore 
witness to the wonderful thing that had happened to her. 
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Another confirmation is furnished by a nun of the same com- 
munity, Sister Maria della S. Sindone, who was the confidant 
of many of the secrets of the Servant of God. She has stated 
in writing: “One day Sister Maria della Passione was wreathed 
in smiles and I asked her what new thing had happened to her 
. . . . She was silent, but afterwards moved by the word of 
obedience she bowed her head and said: . . . ‘the Confessor 
this morning had a fright when he received the Chalice at Mass, 
because he perceived that the wine was diminished in quantity 
and he looked to see if it had been spilt upon the altar, but it 
was useless, because I drank it and I left very little in the 
Chalice, but I do not know. . . . how it all happened.’ ”! 


I have no means of gauging the trustworthiness of the 
writer of these things, but the book at least has appeared in 
a second edition with full episcopal sanction, and it seems 
that the beatification of Suor Maria is already being talked of 
as likely to come to pass at no very remote date. This of 
course is mere gossip, but with regard to another Italian mys- 
tic, Anna Maria Taigi, whose approaching beatification is 
definitely announced, we have what seems good evidence that 
the Sacred Host on more than one occasion flew to her lips. 
The same is also true of a French ecstatic and foundress of 
our days, Mére Marie de Jésus (Madame du Bourg), who died 
in 1862. In her case the fact of both levitation and telekinetic 
Communion appears to rest on the testimony of many of her 
religious sisters who were eye-witnesses.* 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


'L. M. Fontana, Vita della Vittima Riparatrice, Suor Maria della Passione, 
Scarsano, 1917, pp. 293—294. 
2 See G. Du Bourg, Une Fondatrice au XI Xume Siéle, Paris, 1914, pp. 241, 256. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
JOHN RUSKIN 


N this year of grace has been celebrated the Centenary 
I of John Ruskin, who was born at 34 Hunter Street, 
Brunswick Square, in February 1819. Much has been 
written recently as to his attitude towards Labour, but the 
construction put on his utterances and his writings by the ma- 
jority of people to-day is certainly not the one he intended., 
In his day he hated many things, machinery, shoddy, pre- 
tension, untruth, but like good wine he improved with keep- 
ing, and the end of his life found him wonderfully mellowed, 
and perhaps a little more open to conviction than in his youth, 
for we must remember he was very young when Modern 
Painters was published. 

There have been lately not a few sneering comments on 
his life and work, but after all Ruskin is read to-day, and 
as an educationist, a writer of fine English, a generous donor 
of beautiful things so that the poorer classes could see them, 
he is with us for all time. 

From his Scotch mother John Ruskin had a Spartan up- 
bringing, but to his (equally Scotch but wider minded) father, 
he owed his appreciation of Art, and his delight in his youth 
in good literature. His father’s business, that of a wine mer- 
chant, took him from time to time to France. At six years 
old he had already seen Paris, Brussels, Ghent and Bruges 
though it was later on he first began his study of Amiens 
Cathedral. 

No one reading to-day his “ Bible of Amiens” can fail to 
be struck by his wonderful and intimate knowledge of archi- 
tecture, a knowledge he must have gained bit by bit on his 
many visits to France till he gave to the world the book “ Our 
Fathers have told Us” (the sub-title is “The Bible of 
Amiens”). In this we have a description of the glorious 
cathedral which in the words of M. Violet le Duc is described 
as the “ Parthenon of Gothic Architecture.” 

This paper must only be personal recollections, and abler 
pens will surely let the younger generation know what English 
literature as well as English art owes to the man whose birth 
took place a hundred years ago. 
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It was during the summer of 1887, that I first saw Brant- 
wood and Professor Ruskin. I had known Mrs. La Touche 
of Harristown for many years, and looking back it seems now 
as if this visit to Lakeland had been so often discussed and 
planned, that it came to be just one of those things that was 
bound to be a dream, never to be realised. 

Mrs. La Touche’s friendship for Ruskin was of many years 
standing, and those who are familiar with his writings know 
how much he deferred to her opinion, admired her intel- 
lectual ability, knowledge of plants and birds, and her en- 
tirely Irish and amusing way of expressing herself. Her 
daughter Rose, who died ten years before, had been his ideal 
of womanhood, and her death was one of the greatest sorrows 
in Professor Ruskin’s life. 

Mrs. La Touche at fifty-nine was younger than most 
people, with the youth that keeps in touch with all that is 
good and beautiful. She always averred that all she knew 
of Art and Literature she learnt from Ruskin, but if this 
were the case she had a delightful Celtic way of making 
known her views and imparting her knowledge that made 
her personally unique. 

A year before our visit, she had been at Brantwood with 
her husband, and while there rejoiced the hearts of her friends 
by descriptive letters of the house, its inmates, and surround- 
ings. 

Our journey from Holyhead to Coniston was uneventful, 
though I remember it was very slow, and we seemed con- 
stantly to change trains, and had some time to wait at Fur- 
ness. This stop had its compensations, for we saw a little 
of the Abbey, which afterwards Professor Ruskin told me 
about, dwelling much on the fact that it was founded by 
Stephen, before he was king, and I found out for myself 
that he endowed it, with a royal disregard for the rights 
of others, with much property, money, and estates, some of 
the latter being in Ireland. 

One interesting fact told me was that the dining-room 
window at Brantwood was copied from a window in Furness 
Abbey. 

It was early afternoon when we reached the Water-head 
Hotel, and after tea we sat by the Lake Idoking across at 
Brantwood, and its encircling woods. 

A boat belonging to the Hotel was near, and we got in 
and rowed to the middle of the lake. It was a perfect 
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evening, and the “ Old Man of Coniston” as well as the other 
peaks, were to be seen at their best. 

Soon we became aware of a boat putting off from the 
little harbour at Brantwood, and ere long Mrs. La Touche 
hailed the Professor, who was on his way to call on us, and 
bid us welcome. He was very genial, very like his pictures, 
and as we shipped our oars and talked to him I felt he was 
rather like everyone else, (I soon changed my mind!) and 
not a bit what I had expected. Naturally I added but little 
to the conversation, and so had all the more time to take 
stock of the man of whom I had heard all my life. 

His beetling brows, and rather long greyish hair, with his 
sky-blue stock, made him look quite different from other 
people. His words of warm welcome to Mrs. La Touche 
and his delight at seeing her were very genuine. 

That evening when alone at the hotel I heard much of 
their first meeting, how in company with her friend Louisa, 
Lady Waterford, she had gone to see some pictures at “ Mr. 
Burne-Jones’” studio in London, and there had met Ruskin 
who talked much of painting and pictures to the two Art- 
loving ladies. 

Much impressed by all he had said, Mrs. La Touche asked 
him to come and see her, and make acquaintance with her 
children, whose already existing love for art, and what was 
beautiful in nature, could not fail to be quickened by inter- 
course with such a man, a master of pure English, and a 
guide in matters of artistic efforts. This was in 1858. 

Next day was a Saturday, and it poured as it only can in 
the Lake District. Still, our diaries both note a delightful 
day at Brantwood. Much work was being done in a literary 
way at that moment, and the Professor had many literary irons 
in the fire, being ‘kept hot’ by his two delightful secre- 
taries, Miss Anderson and Mr. Laurence Hilliard, while Mrs. 
Arthur Severn was hospitality itself, and all my fancy painted 
her and more. 

The whole atmosphere of the place was a revelation to 
one whose life had been passed in quite different environ- 
ment. On this first visit, Ruskin himself showed me the 
treasures of Brantwood. The beautiful pictures in the 
dining-room, Sir E. Burne-Jones’ “ Fair Rosamund "” and 
many Hunts in the drawing-room, also the Turners in his 
bedroom, and above all his study and its contents. With 
the owner to shew one the treasures one felt that the name 
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“The Interpreter’s House,” given by a friend, was not a bad 
way of expressing a dwelling that housed so much of beauty 
and value. 

The study itself was quite unlike any other room I had ever 
seen, and it will always be a red letter day, in rather a pro- 
saic life, the day I saw it. 

We were both delighted with Miss Francesca Alexander's 
drawings and the pretty dainty children, portrayed by Kate 
Greenaway. A drawing of a mullein appealed to us both, 
and I remember being specially enthusiastic over a dainty 
sketch of the bog-pimpernel, by Miss Greenaway, an artistic 
production, which was even more admired by us, than the 
wayside flowers of Italy by the American artist. 

The arrangement of framed sketches which fitted into cabi- 
nets seemed just one of the ingenious ideas with which one 
hardly credited Mr. Ruskin. 

Memory has dimmed a little the other treasures of the room, 
but the collection of precious stones and minerals stands out 
as wonderful. A lovely bit of Labrador felspar, bluer than 
a summer’s sky was shewn in different lights. A bit of opal 
full of light and fire, which made one doubt if such a lovely 
thing could be as sinister a possession as superstition avers 
it to be. On remarking something of the kind, Ruskin said 
he did not believe in such things, and all opals were beauti- 
ful and could not possibly have any baneful associations. 

The Luca della Robia plaque over the study fireplace was 
duly admired and explained. In after years, when the Pro- 
fessor was dead, a robin built her nest close to the Madonna, 
a little incident that would have delighted him, who was a 
veritable St. Francis where the birds were concerned. 

The view from the study window, so often described by 
Ruskin, was one to strike even the most common-place person. 
The “Old Man of Coniston” right in front, the lovely lake 
between, while on that particular day there were wonderful 
cloud effects, as the rain ceased, and our attention was called 
by the Professor to the play of light and shade on the still 
waters. My remarking that the scene was not as stern and 
wild as my own country’s (Scotland) mountains were, made 
the Professor turn to Sir Walter Scott, and his writings, and 
it was with deep interest I saw the MS. of one of Scott's 
Novels, handling it with almost bated breath. 

Before leaving that Saturday evening, it was arranged that 
we should go to church next day with the Professor and Mrs. 
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Arthur Severn,and be brought back to Brantwood for the after- 
noon. It wasa perfect Sunday,but the service did not impress 
me much, tho’ the beautiful church-manners and reverend be- 
haviour of the Professor did, following what I considered 
rather a dull sermon, with keener interest than most of the 
congregation. That afternoon was spent in exploring the ter- 
raced garden, and later, a walk was taken to the wood above 
the house, with Ruskin as a guide, where we discussed and 
compared the flora of the Lake country with that of our Irish 
bogs, and where I found to my joy a very fine specimen of 
Anagallis Tenella, larger, pinker, and more beautiful than 
any I had found in Ireland. I was delighted. 

On the days (few they were,) we did not go to Brantwood 
we made expeditions, but sometimes the Professor’s inquisi- 
torial questions as to what we had done or seen, were dis- 
concerting, and when youth is on one’s side, to be expected 
to describe one’s experiences in language approved of, is 
not easy. 

One amusing incident, (but not so for Mrs. Arthur Severn) 
must be told. Monday, August 4th, was a Bank Holiday, 
and Mr. Ruskin announced that a “ few” people were coming 
to see him in the afternoon. We were due for luncheon, 
maids had been promised outings, and the Professor’s “ few” 
would want feeding. He, on pressure, showed himself vague 
as to numbers, and the matter had to be left to fate. 

Tea, involving kettles and cups, could not be the refresh- 
ment, as if many came it would entail much trouble. After 
luncheon we, with the exception of Ruskin, betook ourselves 
to the lawn to watch for the visitors. We had not long to 
wait, when it seemed as if boat after boat, black with people 
put off from Coniston village, and the poor hostess looked 
anxious. How to feed such a multitude? Where to put 
them? It seemed as if the whole house was full of people 
in a few minutes. Ruskin elected to speak to them in the 
dining-room, and to tell them of the beautiful pictures it 
contains. They saw everything, were refreshed and enter- 
tained, and when about to depart one misguided member 
of the party asked if he could have an impression of the 
“Master’s Seal.” It seemed such a little thing to ask. Mr. 
Hilliard fetched the seal, wax, and some paper, but about 
sixty other people clamoured for the same boon, and trouble 
was not far toseek. The chalcedony of the seal grew hot, the 
impression of “ To-day” was blurred, while the smell of hot 
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sealing-wax, and pressing humanity made a stifling atmos- 
phere. Speeding those guests was a relief and the walk back 
to the hotel, escorted part of the way by the Professor and his 
collie Bramble, was pure delight after what had been a 
strenuous day. 

The memory of that visit after all these years is one of 
many and varied, but all joyful, sensations, compressed into 
fourteen happy days. The Professor at that time seemed in 
an educational mood, and bestowed on me some valuable ad- 
vice, and delightful lessons in perspective drawing with most 
interesting talks on botany between whiles, during which Mrs. 
La Touche and the Professor could only agree to differ, es- 
pecially on the subject of Begonias which Ruskin hated and 
wished to call them Be-gone-ias. We, who came from a 
damp climate, assured him they were just the salvation of 
the prevailing fashion of “ bedding out,” a remark which act- 
ed as the proverbial red rag on a bull. 

As one interested in education I was solemnly introduced 
to Jane Anne, the little shepherdess, from the hill, on whose 
plastic mind the Professor tried many theories of education. 

Jane Anne shewed no very decided talents, nor did she 
seem impressed with her advantages, but she appreciated to 
the full the excellent tea that sometimes ended off the hours 
of instruction. Her quaint Northern accent made her a little 
difficult to understand but she was very devoted too, in her 
way, to “ Maister Rooskin.” 

Memory recalls no social functions; the Lake dwellers did 
not indulge in garden parties; as Mrs. La Touche remarked 
“it was all garden and no party,” but one afternoon was spent 
with Miss Susanna Beever. While our hostess and Mrs. La 
Touche talked, the Professor shewed me the artistic treasures 
of the drawing-room, (most of them his gifts) including 
beautiful drawings, some bits of crystal, and a very fine bit 
of the gloriously blue Labrador felspar. The joy and in- 
terest of that afternoon was seeing Miss Beever’s garden and 
the most interesting part to us, both garden lovers, was being 
introduced to several quite new Irises growing in nice boggy 
ground. Those Irises were wonderful, though now, since 
Japan has supplied us with so many different species those we 
saw might be described as “common.” Miss Beever pro- 
mised roots, but alas! , though carefully tended, they did not 
take kindly to Kildare soil, and many of them never even 
flowered. 
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As a cicerone Ruskin was delightful, only one had to know, 
or pretend to know, and above all to appreciate. 

Changes and drastic ones are before us and one misses 
and will miss the fostering hand and kindly counsel of the 
man who did so much for his fellow men, and who through 
his books teaches still. 

A League of Nations, Universal Peace, Industrial Con- 
tentment were all in his mind one feels sure, and one may 
feel thankful that he did not live to know that to attain these 
ideals the world had to be steeped in blood and misery. 


MARGARET FERRIER YOUNG. 
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ITHIN his Chapel on the northern wall 
He rests at peace, clad all in chastity ; 

And here the happy angels watch him die, 
Smiling, adoring. Where the rich lights fall 
Lies he, the gathered lily, that was tall 
And strong i’ the Sun. His hands are quiet now, 
The mitre lies upon the young grave brow, 
And this world ebbs away beyond recall. 


No tears have fallen in a bitter rain, 

Where is dark brooding death, and where the sting 
Of aching flesh, mortality in pain? 

Life’s star is waning in the dawn,—oh bring 

Fresh garments, for he wakes to see again 

The Sun, the splendour of a Second Spring. 


M. G. CHADWICK. 


* Cardinal Jacopo of Portugal, who was noted for his austere life and died 
in 1459 at the age of 26. His tomb by Antonio Rossellino is in San Miniato. 
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F we had been told a little time ago when the war gloom 
was thick around us, and we almost feared to open our 
daily papers, that at the present date, although the war 

would be over, numbers of us would still be in a state of 
gloom and despondency almost, if not quite, as deep as the 
former one—surely we should have laughed at such a pro- 
phecy as too utterly incredible to be accepted for a moment. 
There were, indeed, plenty of prophecies, but of a very differ- 
ent kind. ‘We were to have a new world, “after the war.” 
No more poverty-stricken homes, our heroes were to come 
back to homes worthy of them. No more wars for ever—the 
League of Nations would put an end to these last relics of 
barbaric ages. To be allowed to live till “after the war,” so 
as to enjoy for a little while this glorious new world was the 
hope that seemed to be keeping alive many a one who but for 
that would have been too weary to live. Now the war is over, 
and there are people who say, Is this the new world? Why 
does it seem exactly like the old one? Why are we despairing 
of our ideals? Ina recent letter to 7he Times Lord Denbigh 
offers one explanation. The letter is headed “ Idealitis, A 
World-wide Malady,” and the opening sentence runs thus: 
“I venture the suggestion that the world is suffering to-day 
from a malady which might be diagnosed under the name of 
‘idealitis’'—the after-effects of various great ideals which 
have not fulfilled the original expectations of their authors.” 
Then he runs through most of the great ideals which have re- 
cently been put forward, and sums up the point of his letter by 
saying that “few things produce more bitter disappointment 
than ideals which fail to fructify through their innate im- 
practicability.” 

Bitter, indeed, would be our disappointment if all the great 
ideals which Lord Denbigh recites only, it would seem, to 
sneer at, were, as he says, “innately impracticable”; but do 
not let us for an instant accept such a suggestion. We made 
no mistake when we accepted such ideals as the League of 
Nations, a new economic system, a better distribution of 
wealth. We have only made the mistake of being too im- 
patient. This great work of evolving anew world out of the 
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ruins of an old one is not a business to be rushed through in 
a few months. That mistake has been made in Russia, and 
we are gazing in horror at the result. Our ideals will no more 
“fail to fructify,” as Lord Denbigh says, than does an acorn 
placed in the ground yesterday fail to fructify because an oak- 
tree does not rise from it to-day. The only real danger at 
present is that we should let go any of our ideals, or think that 
each of us personally can do nothing to forward them. “Per 
Ardua ad Astra” should be the motto of each one of the com- 
munity, as well as of the R.F.C. 

The connection between these thoughts and my subject of 
Widows’ Pensions must be, I think, obvious. Our ideal is 
indeed a state of affairs in which all such machine-made 
charity would cease to exist, because no longer needed. In 
the great reconstruction of society which must undoubtedly 
come in this country as in others, there must be such acommon 
bond between the strong and the weak as the Guild system 
supplied long ago, when a distinct “ proletariat” class was 
unknown. But although the acorn which is to produce this 
glorious tree has been already planted, we need not sit and 
wait while it grows up. We ought not to want a great gap 
between the old world and the new——even were such a posi- 
tion possible—but rather to carry on with the old methods till 
they merge by degrees into the new and better ones. So if 
there exists at the present time a system by which such distress 
and poverty as is endured by many widows and their children 
can be relieved (and this system does already exist as regards 
our soldiers’ and sailors’ widows), then let us make use of 
this form of redress even if ideally lacking in perfection. 
And there is one advantage in this particular case, inasmuch 
as the granting of a pension to a widowed mother does, in a 
way, remove the children from the position of “ Children of 
the State '’—as they are in a special manner so long as they, 
are maintained in Poor Law Institutions—and restore them to 
their own home and their own mother. The world just now 
badly needs bringing back to a realization of the importance 
and sacredness of family life, and this Widows’ Pension 
scheme has for its object the maintenance of family life by 
keeping mother and children together in cases when without 
it they must be separated. 

At present, when a civilian mother is left a widow and 
destitute, two courses are open to her. She may take upon 
herself the double duties of wage-earner and home-keeper, 
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or she may “ go on the parish,”’ which means, at its best, that 
out-door relief is given for the children, and that on a scale 
quite insufficient to support them. Frequently, however, even 
this is refused, and the Workhouse School offered instead. 
The widow, in the majority of cases, tries the first of these 
courses to start with. She goes out to work in a factory, or 
as a charwoman, and comes back at night tired out with her 
day's labour, to begin all over again on her own home and 
children. After a trial of this impossible life her health 
breaks down, and in the end she is driven to accept for her 
little ones the philanthropic “Home” or the Workhouse 
School; the result in either case being the same as regards 
separation from the children. 

The manner in which the Poor Law system of relief to 
widowed mothers is actually carried out can best be studied 
in the Reports of the Royal Commission on the Poor Law and 
the Relief of Distress, issued in 1909. The Majority and 
Minority reports, though differing as to many things, are 
unanimous in condemning the conditions under which the relief 
of widows and their children were carried on. Since the date 
at which these Reports were issued some increase has un- 
doubtedly been made in the allowances, owing to the war, but 
the substantial result has been the same. At that time the 
scales varied from 3s. a week for the mother, 2s. each for 
the first two children, and Is. for any later children (in an 
exceptionally liberal Union), to 1s. for each child and noth- 
ing at all for the mother. Both of these were large Urban 
Unions. In connection with these Reports two special in- 
quiries were also made by Dr. Ethel Williams and two other 
ladies, and their conclusions are contained in an Appendix to 
the Reports. Dr. Ethel Williams states that after carefully, 
working out the minimum expenditure necessary to provide 
suitable food of the plainest and cheapest quality, she 
reckoned the sum required for families of various ages. Put 
briefly, the result was that the most generous of the Poor 
Law allowances was a little more than half the minimum 
sum required for food necessary for physical health. Space 
forbids me giving further particulars from these Reports. 
They do not seem to have aroused general attention, and 
until about two years ago the position of widows and their 
children was seldom considered. But at that time the “ State 
Children’s Association,” which has Lord Lytton for its Pre- 
sident, took the matter up and invited Judge Neil, the origin- 
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ator of Mothers’ Pensions in America, to come over here 
and explain how he had contrived to carry through his plans 
so successfully. His lectures aroused a good deal of interest, 
and the granting of the Parliamentary vote to women last year 
brought into the electorate a number of women resolved that 
the subject should be brought at once to the notice of Parlia- 
ment. Accordingly, last February Major O'Neill inquired of 
the Prime Minister whether the Government was prepared to 
promise legislation with regard to the provision of State pen- 
sions for necessitous widows with children, to enable them 
to bring up their children under conditions of home influence 
and control. Mr. Bonar Law replied that the Government was 
not prepared to propose any such legislation. Two months 
later, on April 9th, Mr. Tyson Wilson called attention to the 
question, and moved the following resolution: “ That in the 
opinion of this House pensions adequate for a healthy and 
useful life should be paid to all widows with children, 
or mothers whose family bread-winner has become in- 
capacitated; such pensions to be provided by the State and 
administered by a Committee of the Municipal or County 
Council, wholly unconnected with the Poor Law.’’ In the 
short debate that followed, nearly all the speakers supported 
the Resolution. Major Astor, who spoke for the Government, 
announced that they were in favour of it, but added that it 
would be necessary to draw up a definite scheme on account 
of the many ways in which the Resolution could be inter- 
preted. He went on to say that Government would go 
thoroughly into the subject when they had considered that 
of Poor Law Reform, which might be the next matter dealt 
with after the Housing Question, and that any concrete pro- 
posals made up by supporters of the motion would be con- 
sidered carefully and sympathetically. He also declared that 
the problem was one which, in the opinion of the Government, 
ought to be dealt with as soon as possible. In the course of 
the debate Lord Henry Cavendish Bentinck said: “ There 
is no more pitiful person in our society than the widowed 
mother who, perhaps, when her husband was alive was in 
fairly comfortable circumstances. She has three sorrowful 
alternatives; she must institutionalize her children, or she 
must pauperize them, or she must work herself to the bone 
to keep them alive. She is in effect the most sweated worker 
in our midst.” Several cases quoted by Mr. Tyson Wilson 
in moving the Resolution bear out Lord Henry’s remark as 
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to many of the widows having been in fairly comfortable 
circumstances. About the first two he said: 


I have in mind the case of a man I knew pretty well who died 
at the age of 36, leaving a widow with four children, three of 
them under 4 years of age, and she was expecting to become a 
mother again. He had insured his life for £100, and when the 
funeral and other expenses were paid the widow was left with 
£84. Being in the state she was, she was unable to obtain work 
of any kind, but she kept the home on—perhaps she was not wise 
—believing that when she was fit to keep house again she might 
make a living by taking lodgers. Unfortunately, when she was 
well enough to do housework her money was gone, and the taking 
in lodgers did not materialise. She sold some of her furniture, 
keeping enough for two bedrooms and a living-room and got work 
in a munition factory. She had been weakened by the struggle 
she had had to make ends meet, with the result that she went into 
a rapid consumption, and was in her grave sixteen months after 
her husband died. The baby only lived four or five weeks after, 
but the other children would have had to go into the Workhouse 
if some relations had not come forward and adopted them. 


Another case he mentioned was in a letter dated from 
London, January 13, 1919. It said: 


My own case is that of many. I was left six years ago with 
four children under 4 years. My health became bad. I have 
been forced to part with some of my little ones, and it is a 
grief to visit them in Poor Law schools. Certainly they are 
looked after, but they have not a mother’s love nor home com- 
fort, which are essential to a child’s happiness and health. I 
have proved myself the difference in the two children away and 
the two I work hard to keep; one has only to look to see which 
are the happier. . . Surely my children have as much right 
to live as any others, but apparently because they have not a 
father, they must not expect a place in the world. But I have 
to be father and mother, and while I live I shall fight to give 
my little ones what they have a perfect right to—a happy home. 


These letters from widows actually going through the 
struggle to keep their children seem to me so interesting that 
I feel tempted to give many more which are contained in a 
pamphlet issued by the State Children’s Association. The 
letters were received from the readers of an article on 
“‘ Widows’ Pensions in America,”’ recently sent by the Associa- 
tion toa daily paper. I will quote only two of them. 


London, W. February 4th, 1919.-——I felt I must write and 
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tell you how interested I was with what I read about Widows’ 
Pensions. I was left with six little ones a year ago last Christ- 
mas Day. I had to apply to the Guardians, and of course the 
only thing they could do was for the children to be sent to a Poor 
Law School. I had to be separated from my children because 
J was a respectable widow with nothing coming in. However, 
I only let two of the boys go, I felt I could not part with them, 
and I have only been able to see them twice, as I could not 
afford the journey. I have three at home, two girls and a boy, 
and my sister took the baby till she is old enough for school. 
The little boy I have at home, his Sunday-School teacher allows 
me 3s. 6d. a week towards his keep, and that is all the help I get. 
I go to work from 6 in the morning till 4 in the afternoon, and 
the children has to get on as best they can. The eldest is only 
eleven now. I often feel like doing away with myself. We have 
lived here seven years and have good references. If it should 
come to pass about pensions for widows no one would be more 
pleased than I should be, 


London, E. February 3rd, 1919.—Hope you will excuse me 
writing to you. But when I read about your interest in the 
civilian’s widow and children I thought to myself, thank God at 
last somebody is thinking of us. Nobody knows the struggle we 
have, and have to bear them all alone. I have been a widow 
eleven years now, and was left with a little girl five months old 
and a little boy born eight months after. It has been a long 
struggle to keep them and myself on box-making. About 
18 months ago I went to the Guardians and they are allowing 
me 6s, a week relief. Since Christmas I have only averaged 10s. 
a week owing to slackness of work, and that is all I have got 
coming in to keep and clothe myself and two children and pay. 
rent and everything. So if your trying to get the widows’ pen- 
sions for us succeeds, I am sure you will earn the eternal grati- 
tude of every widow. 


The question for us as a community now is, How much 
longer, pending that fairer distribution of wealth which is 
the aim of our social endeavour, shall we tolerate such a 
state of things as these letters reveal? The principle of grant- 
ing pensions to widows and their children has already been 
recognized by the Government in the case of the widows of 
Army and Navy men, and if Poor Law relief is not good 
enough for this class of widows, why should it be good 
enough for the widows of working men? The difficulties 
in the way are mainly those of a practical sort. There is a 
question of the scale of pensions. This is made more diffi- 
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cult than it would be in normal times by the present abnormal 
cost of living and the uncertainty as to whether prices in the 
near future may rise or fall. Again, there is the question as 
to whether all widows who have dependent children shall 
be entitled to pensions, or only those who are entirely without 
means of their own. There are also questions as to the 
amount of inspection or supervision, and as to the authority 
for administering the grants. All these difficulties, however, 
can be overcome with good will and sympathetic considera- 
tion, once the principle is accepted. A useful outline of a pos- 
sible Bill, dealing with all the points I have named, has been 
drafted by Miss Rathbone—a Town Councillor—and pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the National Union of Societies 
for Equal Citizenship. 

It was said by Judge Neil that the Catholic Church in 
America was one of the greatest forces for getting the 
Mothers’ Pensions law enacted. Is it unreasonable to hope 
that the same praise may be merited by the Catholic Church 
in England? 

ISABEL WILLIS. 


UNTO THE END 


EAR Lord, whose shoulders, ere their flesh and bone 
Were Cross-down crushed, bore the long weariness 

Of that dark vigil by the olive-press, 
Fit symbol of that pressure of Thine own, 
Grant me that though my struggling youth have grown 
Thro’ manhood to old age, I may possess 
Still the first ardour and the strength no less 
To follow in the path that Thou hast shown! 


Ah Lord, were I already on the height, 
Methinks that all unflinching I could bare 
This tired frame for the sharp yet final fight ! 
Give me the larger grace, to struggle on 
Beneath the pressure of each day’s small care 


Until the steep of Calvary be won ! 
A, V. PHILLIPS. 








TRENCH WARFARE IN EAST 
AFRICA 


Y story opens at the British camp at Tyaduma on 
the M’geta river, where, in September 1915, it 
was my lot to spend five melancholy days. 

The camp itself left little to be desired. It lay ina hollow, 
with wooded hills all round, and the M’geta river ran right 
through it, so we had plenty of water. The water, how- 
ever, was not all that it seemed, for it was full of powdered 
mica, and partially polluted by dead horses. 

Dead horses, indeed, form an outstanding feature in what 
memory records of the camp on the M’geta. Two if not 
three brigades of cavalry were encamped there with us, and 
the mortality among their horses was terrible. The sani- 
tary corps were quite unable to cope with the situation; a 
dead horse is a very difficult thing to get rid of; and the 
atmosphere correspondingly suffered. I could not sufficiently 
admire the nerve of the undaunted humorist who, at the one 
concert we had during this mournful period, and which was 
intended to raise our spirits, recited White Melville's lugu- 
brious poem, “ The Place where the Old Horse died." The 
point was almost too apparently apparent, but our spirits at 
the moment were at too low an ebb thoroughly to appreciate 
its subtlety. 

Besides dead horses, the other drawbacks to life at Tya- 
duma were starvation and snakes. The Germans held the 
main road through the mountains, and our only line of sup- 
plies lay along the mountain track by which we had come. 
Very, very little reached us, for few porters and fewer mules 
were available, and no other means of transport was pos- 
sible. A certain amount of kaffir corn in the husk was scraped 
up from the native villages round about, and on that we lived, 
those at least whose chop boxes were empty. The snakes 
were a minor evil, and more easily disposed of. We had one 
in the wall of our banda which we never managed to catch, 
and whose rustling in the grass at night made even our hardy 
South Africans uneasy. 
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The Germans left us undisturbed, though they still held 
Kisaki, only eight miles away, in force. On one or two occa- 
sions, aeroplanes sailed over the mountains from Morogoro, 
and dropped a few bombs upon them, and were in turn fired 
at by a German gun. There was a good deal of speculation 
as to what sort of gun it was, a matter of very real interest 
as there was nothing to prevent their running it out in our 
direction some fine morning. Our crowded camp among the 
hills would have been a perfect target for a howitzer, and 
we, at the moment, had no guns at all, not even a mountain 
battery. The Uluguru Mountains had proved too much for 
them, and they had been sent back to Morogoro to wait till 
the main road should be open. 

The halt at Tyaduma lasted for five days, and despite the 
many drawbacks to existence there, the rest after the terrible 
mountain trek was very welcome. At the end of the five 
days we were ordered to advance on Kisaki, and at day break 
on the sixth day we started. We followed the main road, 
and had done about half the distance when the joyful news 
was passed down from the front that Kisaki was evacuated, 
and that our advance guard was already in possession. Road 
mines were the only danger now, and most of these the pio- 
neers managed to discover. Only one was actually exploded, 
and that killed a horse, but only slightly wounded its rider. 
Early in the afternoon, we made our triumphant entry, ad- 
miring on the way the rifle pits and machine gun emplace- 
ments which had been prepared for our delectation. 

Kisaki proved to be very much as the airman had described 
it. There was a small but solidly built fort and one other 
stone house, used as a hospital. For the rest, there were 
nothing but grass bandas, many of them burnt. A great heap 
of corn lay in the middle opposite the fort, and this too had 
been set on fire, and was still smoking and smouldering, send- 
ing forth a peculiar pungent smell which pervaded everthing. 
It was not in the least pleasant, but none the less was 
a distinct improvement on the smells of Tyaduma. Every- 
thing that could be of any use to us had been either removed 
or burnt, except a lot of beans and some native soap. The 
beans were at once seized by Supplies and served out that 
very evening as a ration. We had not seen a vegetable of 
any sort for a long time, and the beans were good beans and 
pleasant to the taste. Judge of our dismay when a German 
prisoner who had been left behind in the hospital casually, 
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remarked that they were a poisonous variety got together for 
experimental purposes. The alarm and despondency which 
followed this announcement was slightly alleviated by the 
further information that our dose would not necessarily be 
fatal. The revelation as to their true character was not re- 
ceived until after the evening meal, and nearly everyone had 
partaken heartily of the unexpected delicacy. I can’t help 
thinking that the German prisoner was pulling our leg a little, 
for I had an enormous helping of the stuff myself, and suf- 
fered no evil consequences whatever. It is true that a good 
many men reported sick next day, and I know a Major who 
considers that his digestion was permanently deranged on 
the occasion. But my own experience makes me sceptical 
as to the culpability of the beans. 

The explanation of our bloodless victory at Kisaki was a 
simple one, and was soon forthcoming. The main road had 
been forced, and the flank of the German position in this way, 
turned. They had fallen back on to a position still on the 
M’geta, but furthur east, and thither after our day’s rest we 
followed them. The cavalry had preceded us, and as we 
drew near the scene of action, we heard the joyful sound 
of our.own field-guns blazing away. It was our faithful bat- 
tery,parted from with tears the other side the mountains, which 
had been one of the first to get through as soon as the road 
was open. 

The cavalry had been in action for a whole day before we 
arrived and it would be quite in accordance with precedent 
if the enemy should vanish to the south during the following 
night; our arrival might be expected to expedite the move- 
ment. Accordingly as soon as we got into position on the 
right flank, which we were allowed to do without any inter- 
ference, we opened fire with all our machine-guns, in the 
hope, I suppose, of registering a few points before the re- 
tirement, or perhaps just to let them know that we had arrived. 
We could see nothing, as usual, for the land was covered with 
tall elephant grass, but we knew more or less, where the Ger- 
mans were, and blazed away at that. They replied, but only 
feebly, and we had no casualties. After that we dug in a 
little more securely, and went to bed. The men had by no 
means recovered from the mountain trek, and rations were 
still scarce. We were not in a fit state to attempt anything 
like a direct attack, and for once no one would have been 
seriously annoyed if the Germans had slipped away in the 
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darkness. No one would have interfered with them if they 
had. 

But as a matter of fact, they did not. In the morning, 
our scouts reported that they were still there, and later in 
the day, the Intelligence Department came forward with 
stories of elaborate defensive works, and an evident inten- 
tion to hang on. There was also reason to believe that they 
had a gun, but they were keeping it in reserve in case we 
brought up our armed motors. It is wonderful what a lot 
the I.D. manages to find out! 

This was the beginning of the period of trench warfare 
which lasted for over three months, though we were there 
only for the first fortnight, at the end of which time we were 
mercifully relieved. It was a very bad time indeed, and 
though we were spared the more refined atrocities of the West- 
ern Front, such as gas and liquid fire, the country itself 
provided local and original abominations, which went far to- 
ward redressing the balance. To begin with, we were en- 
camped in what in the wet seasons was a swamp. Grass to 
the height of from ten to twelve feet hemmed us in on every 
side, and entirely masked the enemy's operations. We never 
knew from one moment to another from what quarter machine 
gun bursts would come, and it was never wise to be far 
from your own or someone else’s dug-out. It is true that 
a good dug-out is a safe refuge from machine-gun and rifle 
fire, and that we were untroubled by shells, but after some 
hours’ sojourn in a hole in the tropics, the excitement of a 
shell (not too close, of course), would be almost welcome. 

The first two days passed uneventfully. Machine gun 
strafes and sniping continued intermittently day and night, 
and rations got scarcer and scarcer. There was something 
extraordinary depressing in the atmosphere of the place; it 
seemed somehow evil itself, with its horrible rank grass, and 
its black soil only waiting for the rains to turn into a morass. 
I am reminded of it at Compline, when I come to those verses 
in which the Psalmist prays to be delivered “a negotio per- 
ambulante in tenebris, ab incursu et d#monio meridiano ™ 
—"“ from the activity which (I suppose we may say) moves 
about in the darkness, from the onslaught and from the noon- 
day devil.” That horrible grass, shrouding everything and 
stifling, through which the machine gun bullets come swish- 
ing, was in very truth the haunt of all those things, especially 
of the noohday devil. It was more, it was an enemy in itself, 
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and very nearly did for us in a peculiarly horrible and 
treacherous way. 

The third day passed quietly, and towards evening a 
breeze sprang up which was very refreshing. Our dug-out 
was now nearly six feet deep and had various improvements, 
such as holes cut in the sides to form cupboards. Into this 
dug-out, at or about the hour of tea, suddenly precipitates 
himself an officer in a state of great excitement. ‘ Get all 
your boys onto the perimeter with pangas,’’ he shouted, 
“ they’re firing the grass,” and was gone. 

Then we noticed, at least I did, for no doubt more observant 
people had noticed it before, that the wind was blowing 
straight down upon us from the German position; But I 
did not even then realise the full gravity of the case. Some- 
how, the elephant grass did not look as though it would 
burn; at any rate, I had never seen it burn; in all my bush 
fires, the grass had been much shorter. But when I scram- 
bled up out of the dug-out, and saw the smoke swirling up 
wickedly into the sky and stooping in our direction, I began 
to understand. We held the advanced position, and behind 
us, forming one side of our perimeter, was the river. If 
we had to abandon our position, we should have to cross the 
river, and the crossing was commanded by the enemy’s 
machine guns. 

Meanwhile, our boys were hard at work with their pangas 
widening the fire break, which was dangerously narrow. It 
was perilous work, as at any moment the enemy might be 
expected to open fire, but then our boys were often called 
upon to do perilous work, and did it with unwavering gallant- 
ry. It seems-to me hard that decorations are only given 
to Askaris; they have been earned over and over again by 
native porters and stretcher bearers. One of our horse-boys 
on one occasion performed an act of cool daring which would 
certainly have won an Askari a D.C.M., or a Military Medal, 
but he only got a grant of 20 rupees. 

Behind the fire which was now crackling and burning 
fiercely, the Germans were advancing, and presently the ma- 
chine guns began to spit and stutter. Fortunately the boys 
had been called in, or they must have suffered terribly. It 
was the men in the front trenches now who were in a bad way, 
the smoke already streaming over their heads,the heat growing 
fiercer every minute, and the bullets skimming over making 
retreat difficult, if not impossible. It seemed a choice be- 
tween being shot or roasted alive. 
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Our camp had not been cleared, and there was every pros- 
pect of the fire jumping and taking the first-line trenches in 
the rear. If that had happened, we might have been able 
to hold the second, but more probably should have had to 
abandon the camp and attempt the crossing of the river. 
Thank God, it did not come to that. At the critical moment, 
when the line had almost at one point reached the trenches, 
the wind suddenly shifted, and bore the flames away from our 
line. In a moment the whole situation was reversed; it was 
the Germans now who were in a perilous state, for as the fire 
burnt out it left some of them exposed in the open, and gave 
our machine-guns their chance. A little later their own camp 
actually caught fire, anid as they ran about trying to get it 
under they gave our field guns a target, and they were bat- 
tered unmercifully. Up till very late at night, we could see 
them going about with lanterns collecting the wounded, and 
we made no attempt to interfere with them. Whether they 
would have done the same by us is another matter. Possibly 
they would have, for the fighting in East Africa was, on the 
whole, fairly clean. 

But, on the other hand, tropical fighting proved very bad 
for the nerves, as this incident may illustrate. It happened 
while we were in this camp, either just before or just after 
the fire attack, I cannot be positive which. Our senior major 
and another officer met a man coming up from the river laden 
with water-bottles, and as he passed them he slipped, and 
let the bottles fall. The Major, a very kindly officer, said 
something jokingly to the man, and the man burst into tears 
like a child. Take an average white man, march him hard 
under a tropical sun, give him insufficient rations, make him 
carry a pack and rifle weighing about 50 lbs., (a native porter 
load is only 60 Ibs.,) make him sleep without a blanket in the 
Uluguru mountains, and you have the above result. It will 
be seen that there were difficulties about ordering a direct 
attack. 

For a day or two after this the Germans kept pretty quiet. 
I heard later from a German prisoner that they were as short 
of food as we were even, so perhaps the fire attack had been 
a measure of desperation. However, they showed no signs 
of retreating, and the situation was one which might be in- 
definitely prolonged unless something happened to modify 
it. Something did happen, and that very speedily, but it 
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modified the situation only in the sense of making it more 
miserable. 

It was in the month of September, too early under normal 
circumstances for even the light rains, and yet the rain came. 
Clouds collected in the evening, a few drops of rain followed, 
and then, to our surprise and dismay, a soaking wet night. 
Now, the only roofs we had over our various dug-outs were 
constructed solely to give shelter from the sun, and when 
it was a question of rain, they were worse than useless. Instead 
of falling upon you in a steady shower, it came in cascades, and 
waterfalls, against which there was no fighting. The dug-outs 
speedily became pools of mud and water, the swamp returned 
to its original and native swampiness, slimy black mud covered 
and pervaded everything. For those whose health was 
normal it was bad enough, but for the sick, and they were 
many, it was simply torment. I remember one case in parti- 
cular which I came across when I went my rounds next morn- 
ing, an officer down with bad dysentery and fever lying shiver- 
ing in a muddy hole which was the best the R.A.M.C. could 
do for him. I never expected to see him alive again, when 
at last he was got away, but I met him a year or so later in 
Durban, looking the picture of health, and gorgeous with blue 
tabs. He had been given a nice fat staff job at the Base, and 
he certainly deserved it. 

The rain continued next morning until midday, when the 
sun came out. But it did not stay out very long, not suffi- 
ciently long to get anything properly dried, and with the even- 
ing the rain came on again. However, the day had brought 
a piece of cheering news. Our transport waggons, which we 
had left behind when we started through the Uluguru moun- 
tains, had at last arrived at a place four miles to the rear. 
That meant that the men would get blankets and the comfort 
of a change of clothes; we had all been living in what we 
stood up in for the last month, and that situation, too, was 
becoming desperate. To save myself from entering into painful 
details, I refer the reader to a certain picture book, produced 
by an ex-“ Punch ” artist, especially in this connection to 
the picture entitled “ East Africa is the Big Game Hunter’s 
Paradise.” It shows one of our poor military scarecrows, 
engaged in a hunt which was as painfully necessary as it was 
usually fruitless. 

To me personally, the arrival of the waggons was an im- 

2 With Tommy in the Fungle. 
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mense relief, for they carried the precious box containing 
the things necessary for saying Mass. At an early hour next 
morning, after another wretched night, I rode out to see about 
it, and to arrange about getting it brought in and also incident- 
ally to procure some dry clothes. I rode clad in nothing but 
sopping wet pyjamas and a mackintosh, and must have re- 
presented about as unclerical a figure as could well be imag- 
ined. AsI galloped the whole way, and I had no stirrups, and 
the road, or rather track, was slippery mud, I am rather proud 
of this feat of horsemanship. It rained all the time, but I 
got my box and some clothes and some mess chop boxes, and 
a cup of hot cocoa from the regimental quartermaster ser- 
geant, so that I returned well-satisfied with my morning’s 
work. Fording the river and getting in and out of the camp 
were uncomfortable moments, because of the possibility of 
machine guns. I said Mass again next morning in a dug-out 
with unspeakable thanksgiving. During the black month 
since my last I had often thought I should never say Mass 
again. 

The arrival of the waggons had improved our position very 
considerably for the moment, but the improvement did not 
last. The rain still continued, and the new clothes soon be- 
came as wet as the old, and as muddy, while a blanket, 
and the men at last had their blankets, is not very much use 
if your bed is in a mud hole. The waggons, except for a 
mess chop box or two, had brought no food, and very soon 
after their arrival, we were told that the rain had broken 
down most of the bridges on the L. of C., and that no supplies 
would be able to get through to us till they were altogether 
repaired. Nor did they. For the next few days, absolutely 
nothing came through, and we were reduced to eating hippo 
flesh, which is not bad when properly and sufficiently cooked. 

The days which followed were for us the darkest hour be- 
fore the dawn, and they were very dark indeed. The swamp in 
which we were camped became hourly more dismal, dank and 
depressing. Mud of a peculiarly black and loathsome variety 
slowly but surely plastered itself upon everything and every- 
body. We depended for supplies upon motor transport, and 
the rain made motor transport unthinkable, apart from the 
fact that we were officially informed that the bridges were 
down. Sickness among the men increased to an alarming 
extent, and the hospital which a section of our Field Ambu- 
lance had set up a mile to the rear was crowded. It had 
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one doctor, and his supplies of medical comfort were very, 
scanty indeed. Machine gun * hates’ continued as usual day 
and night, especially night, and on one occasion, when things 
were at their worst, we thought the Germans were going to 
try their luck again, this time with a night attack. At night- 
fall we heard their Askaris shouting and yelling, which was 
considered to mean that they were in process of being primed 
with rum preparatory to an attempt to rush our camp. This 
was a favourite expedient with the Germans, and is probably. 
to some extent the explanation of the horrible cases of muti- 
lation and killing our wounded which were from time to time 
reported. In parenthesis I may state that the only case of our 
wounded being killed which came under my own personal 
observation, it turned out on investigation that the wounded 
men had themselves fired on the enemy. 

This night attack came to nothing, to my unspeakable re- 
lief. In case of a rush, there was to have been no firing, and 
I remember lying with a sinking heart at the bottom of my. 
hole, listening to our Cook Sergeant, a veteran of the Egyptian 
and South African Wars, explaining to our boys how they were 
to use their knives, “and when you've got his head off, you 
puts it aside and waits for another ” he was telling them with 
undisguised gusto! However, as I say it came to nothing 
but an anxious night. My own instructions were to report 
to the M.O., which would have involved a pleasant walk across 
nearly the entire breadth of the camp. 

It is the function of a chaplain to cheer men up, and never 
in my now quite respectably long experience have I found 
it so hard to find matter for consolation. To have to go to 
a half-starved man soaked to the skin and sitting in a mud- 
hole, and encourage him to look at the bright side of things, 
is a task that might well daunt the stoutest. The stable topic 
of comfort was the report that we were to be relieved very 
soon, and go into a rest camp. Sometimes we talked of the 
snug rain-proof bandas we would build when we got there, 
sometimes of the progress, mainly hypothetical, of the re- 
lieving column. Being attached to regimental H.Q., I was 
supposed to have private and valuable information, but as a 
matter of fact, H.Q., though it did its best, and kept open 
house, or open dug-out, for the 1.D. men, knew very little 
more than anyone else. The ugly fact remained that between 
us and relief stretched a weary waste of swamp and morass, 
and that the bridges were down. 
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The I.D. men, though they could not tell us much, were 
very good company, and helped to relieve the almost intoler- 
able boredom of this period, a time when we had nothing to 
do and nothing to read, and nothing or very little to talk 
about. One, I remember, had been warden of a big game 
reserve, and had a wonderful collection of hunting stories. 
Another, a Dutchman, might have been taken for the model of 
that wonderful Dutchman in Mr. Buchan’s Green Mantle; 
he had the same blue eyes and flaxen hair and childlike inno- 
cence of expression, together with that hero’s amazing courage, 
and resourcefulness. His stories, if they could be reproduced 
in his own language, would make the fortune of any book. 

However, as time went on, the reports and rumours about 
the relief column became more frequent and more circum- 
stantial. Names of places at which it had arrived began to 
be mentioned, sometimes contradictory, but still names of 
places. People began to arrive who had actually seen it, 
and at last, one never-to-be-forgotten afternoon, its General 
arrived, and went around the trenches with the Brigadier, 
to arrange details as to taking over. We had the distinction 
of entertaining him to tea in our dug-out, and his cheery pre- 
sence was like a ray of sunlight in that grim and sweltering 
abode. I remember he told us that he had smoked the first 
cigarette for fifteen years that afternoon, because the smells 
in our (and our neighbours’) lines were so overwiielming. 

He also told us of the day when we were to be relieved, and 
the day came and it happened. He got in, and we, with un- 
speakable thanksgiving, got out without accident, and we said 
good-bye for ever to that pestilential cess-pool. Some 
months later there was a fierce battle there, and the German 
positions were taken, but by that time we were far away roam- 
ing in other climes, under the, to us at that period, semi- 
mythical General Northdy on the shores of lake Nyassa. But 


of that, if Heaven so wills, on another occasion. 
RICHARD GARROLD. 








AN EXPERIMENT IN AFTER-CARE 
WORK 


HE following pages describe the efforts made in a 
Northern town to continue after they have left 
school that spiritual care of our growing boys which 
experience has shown to be practically necessary if they are 
not to be lost to the Faith. Those who finish their “ educa- 
tion” at the age of eighteen and then enter business or the 
services often find it difficult enough to face with success the 
trials to which their principles are exposed in an unbelieving 
world; in the case of boys who are done with regular school- 
ing at the age of fourteen these difficulties are multiplied., 
Hence the absolute need of organized “ after-care” if 
Catholicism is to maintain its ground in this country. One 
man’s experience—let us call him Father X— is here con- 
tributed to the common stock, pending the time when this 
most important work will no longer depend upon isolated 
effort, but be part of a universal campaign for the preserva- 
tion of the Faith. 

About three years ago Father X, at the instigation of his 
Superior and with the assistance of the Brothers of St. 
Vincent de Paul, formed a society in his parish consisting 
of some dozen gentlemen, several being Brothers S.V.P. and 
one the Head Master of the Elementary Schools. To begin 
with, each member was presented with a copy of the Rev. 
Father Wright’s pamphlet, “ How to stop the Leakage,” and 
was asked to read, mark and learn.1 The Head Master sup- 
plied the names and addresses of boys who had left school in 
the preceding two years, #.e., boys whose ages ranged be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen. Only those boys, of course, were 
selected who were manifestly in need of after-care. His 
knowledge of each boy’s school career, character, home in- 
fluence, etc., was invaluable; and to him was entrusted the 
task of allocating three boys to each member of the com 
mittee. The member’s duty was to visit each boy in his home 
once a week, and to endeavour to see the boy himself and not 
merely his parents. Once he had made friends with the lad, 

1 How to Stop the Leakage. By the Rev, Fr. Wright, S.J. This excellent 


pamphlet forms the basis of the work, and to its practical directions the Society 
attributes any measure of success it may have had. 
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he could find out what kind of work he was doing, with what 
class of companion he was spending his leisure, and, with 
the utmost tact, whether he was faithful to his duties as a 
Catholic. It was impressed upon members that they were to 
visit, not as policemen, but as friends; as those who knew the 
difficulties of a boy's life in degraded surroundings: who 
could see how temptations were multiplied through want 
of parental oversight, and who were eager to help him to be 
true to his Catholic principles. They were strongly advised 
not to give money or presents of any sort, but simply to try 
to get into the boy’s heart by kind words and manly exhorta- 
tion. The members were to attend a monthly meeting and 
give a report of their month’s work. A record of these re-. 
ports was to be kept by the Secretary, who was also to con- 
vene the meetings and keep the minutes. The work of the 
Treasurer was to make a collection at each meeting to defray 
incidental expenses. 

The boys were asked to attend the 9.30 Mass on Sundays., 
Some of the visitors called on their boys and went with them. 
It had been suggested that a few benches be kept vacant for 
the boys so that they could be together. This plan was not 
successful. Boys dislike being conspicuous, and so they 
avoided the verger. Again, it seemed necessary to get into 
touch with the boys as a whole, so Father X caused a notice 
to be read out on the first Sunday of each month asking all, 
boys who had left school to stay behind after the 9.30 Mass. 
There was a fair gathering on the first occasion, and Father X 
gave them a short discourse. Their curiosity being thus satis- 
fied as to the meaning of the notice, the boys in future effectu- 
ally avoided the discourse by being the first outside the church 
on those particular Sundays! The next move was to see if 
the boys could be induced to join the Scouts. A Saturday 
afternoon was fixed and boys were invited by members to come 
to a Scout Display, Concert and Tea Party. Six after-care 
boys turned up, and one joined the Scouts! 

During this period the reports read at the monthly meetings 
were not encouraging. There were some forty-five boys on 
the books. Ten to twelve were attending Mass regularly, four 
or five more occasionally, the rest, never. There was in many 
cases valid excuse. Some of them were on Sunday work at 
munitions; many were “chain-horse boys"! who had to at- 


1 These boys are in charge of a spare horse which they hitch on to carts to 
help them up hills, They are a very rough type of lad. 
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tend stables on Sunday mornings. Moreover, several mem- 
bers of the committee itself were called to the army. So, 
what with the discouraging results, the depleted staff, the 
extra burdens thrown on the shoulders of members in their 
business life, with the consequent resignations, and the in- 
evitable deadening of first fervour, the prospects of the After- 
Care Society were anything but brilliant. To the faithful 
few Father X pointed out that the Society would fully justify 
its existence and would be amply repaid for its labours if, 
through its instrumentality, but one mortal sin were pre- 
vented; that a priest did not give up visiting his district 
because there were no tangible results: that the one great 
result all could look for and did see was that, in a properly 
managed district, people hardly ever died unhouseled, dis- 
appointed, unaneled. And indeed they knew that the boys 
they visited were boys nothing had touched so far, hopeless 
cases and for that reason on their lists: that their homes 
were filthy and degraded beyond belief, that in many cases 
the Catholic father was in the army, and the non-Catholic 
mother had no religious instincts. It is true to say that the 
Society hard/ly ever met a boy who was maliciously evil. They 
were simply negligent, apathetic and sunk to the level of 
their surroundings. 

Needless to say, it is the irreligious atmosphere in which! 
these boys live that is the root of the whole problem, and it 
is the irreligious Council-School which is propagating that 
atmosphere. Our boys have to work and live side by side 
with boys whose only commandment is “ Thou shalt not be 
found out.”’ The majority of the boys who passed from the 
elementary school to work have had little to help them during 
these sad belligerent days. Their fathers, their elder 
brothers were away. Their mothers were out working. The 
home was consequently filled with dirt and disorder from one 
week-end to the next. And the boy himself was getting an 
inflated wage in his teens such as his grandfather in man- 
hood never earned. He was a school-boy under a rigid 
discipline one week, but a man the next, with the wages 
and liberty of a man, but without any experience of life 
to give him balance. Thrown on the mercies of a god- 
less industrial system, with an unformed character, with all 
his passions developing within him, with no friendly hand 
to guide him along the narrow way, he worked with men or 
women whose conversation polluted the very air he breathes, 
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in whom, as a result of the “ Reformation,” religion was a 
thing unknown, to whom the parson, the “ Devil-Dodger,” 
the “ Sky-Pilot,” was an unending source of amusement. The 
dinner hour spent in gambling was a strong temptation to the 
boy-man, anxious to assert his new-found liberty, and of 
course he gambled, like the heathen hordes around him. These 
conditions have not wholly passed away: they are, in fact, in- 
separable in essence from our present industrial system, and 
they admit of few palliations. 

What wonder in these circumstances that religious duties 
are at a discount. Saturday night finds the boy in some 
cinema, or worse, some low music- hall. And Sunday? 
Well, Sunday is, after all, the only day he can have a rest. 
He works hard all the week—beyond the strength of a grow- 
ing lad—and he “sleeps in.”” Or, as in a great number of 
cases, he is at work again on the day of rest itself. Or, yet 
again, he is ashamed of the clothes he wears. “I don’t like 
going among the ‘ Swanks’ in these togs."’ Poor boy! There 
isn’t a “ Swank” in the parish! Thus the tragedy of Bethle- 
hem is repeated. There is “no room” for our Lord in such 
a life. There is no room for God in many spheres of the 
modern world, least of all in that where His rival, Mammon, 
reigns. 

It soon became evident to Father X that a new start was 
necessary. As a priest he could not reconcile himself to in- 
action—to watch with sad eye and sorrowing heart the loss 
of the Catholic manhood of the future. He was appalled 
by the casualty list which appeared day by day in the news- 
papers, a list written in such streams of Catholic blood{; he 
was equally appalled by those hidden lists written by the Re- 
cording Angel. 

The men at the front, for the most part, died in the practice 
of their faith;! the immature lads at home, who should have 
been getting ready to fill the terrible gaps, were living outside 
their faith. What was to be done? Twelve men, with the 
aid of God, converted the pagan world. What could not 
twelve men do with the same help to stem the tide of modern 
paganism in one city? 

But Father X found he could not get twelve. The work 
of the exempted men increased tenfold. The boys’ working 
hours synchronized with their own. By the time the visitors 


1 Up to September, 1918, 187 Catholics of Father X.'s parish had laid down 
their lives at the Front. 
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had washed, had their tea and reached the boy’s home, he 
—who didn’t wash—had gone out. There were no leisured 
men in the parish, but—Why had he not thought of it before? 
—there were some leisured ladies. With their aid, as it was 
found that the spiritual appeal alone was not enough, and as 
he himself wished to get in touch with the boys, a sort of 
club was established which was to meet in the rooms belong- 
ing to the Girls’ branch of the After-Care Society one day 
a week, 

The question then arose—Who were to be eligible for 
membership? Only boys under “care” or all the boys in the 
parish? The latter scheme would make it easier to fix a 
standard of conduct, but it would not directly fulfil the pur- 
pose of rescuing the submerged. But if only the spiritually 
and physically unwashed were eligible, how establish a good 
tradition? Finally the committee decided to invite only those 
on their list, choosing only the better ones to start with. All 
sorts of indoor games were provided, even cards (which, how- 
ever, could be played only with a member of the committee), 
and of course the necessary boxing-gloves. A day was fixed 
for the grand opening. 

The grand opening was not so grand as it might have 
been. Of the forty-five boys invited, six or seven put in an 
appearance. From their nervousness, a stranger would have 
thought they had been invited to a dentist’s consulting-room. 
But Father X, an optimist, was nothing daunted, and gave 
thanks for small mercies. The seven boys came back next 
week. Good! Three months after the opening the attend- 
ance averaged thirty boys. A dry canteen was started for 
the sale of biscuits, sweets and chocolates (as long as they 
could be procured). The boys paid a penny per week “to 
keep the Club open,” as they, in their blissful ignorance, 
put it. 

On one night as many as fifty to fifty-five boys were pre- 
sent, but some of the names in the register were strangely un- 
familiar. Father X made inquiries and found fifteen non- 
Catholics. He got them together, told them the object of 
the Club and expressed his regret that they were not eligible 
for membership. (The room, 18 yds. by 6yds., was packed 
to an unhealthy degree.) In reply to their remonstrances, he 
advised them to apply to their own clergyman, who had no 
lack of leisure nor, indeed, of money. Perhaps they did, but 
for some weeks after, these outcast boys would stand on the 
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stairs furtively peeping in whenever the door was open. Two 
of them, who should have been brought up Catholics, are 
now under instruction. One of the committee holds an in- 
struction class for boys who have attended non-Catholic 
schools. This class begins at 7p.m.; the Club is open from 
7.30 to 9. 

The Club is purely recreative—the only religious element 
being a short form of night prayers. Once a month (the last 
Wednesday) a notice is put up reminding members that “ next 
Sunday is the General Communion day for the Club mem- 
bers.” After the night prayers Father X calls attention to 
this notice in a few exhortatory words. Two committee-men 
manage the Club, while Father X chats with individual boys, 
occasionally getting a shot home. He finds the boys are not 
evil: they are merely the victims of their circumstances. Their 
souls, as their bodies, are begrimed by environment. In this 
connection is it necessary to remark that the committee does 
not expect the boys to wash before coming to the Club. They 
come just as they leave work, and are right welcome. They, 
smarten up gradually. They speak with due respect to their 
priest, and no unseemly word has ever been heard in the 
Club. 

The next move was to establish a football team. It had 
a chequered career. The season was too far advanced, and 
when the captain of their choice (they elected their own offi- 
cials) disappeared with the ball, the team was dropped for 
that term! But a rather surprising thing was the con- 
scientious way in which the boys paid for their jerseys. They. 
gave what they liked each week, and hardly any of them 
failed to pay in the full amount. The Mass attendance was 
very fair during these months; the committee was beginning 
to see results.1 The number at their Easter duties was splen- 
did. The Society had justified its existence. 

During the summer, the light nights meant longer working 
hours for the boys, and the Club suffered in consequence. In 
July and August the Club closed for holiday and rest, but in 
September the boys all came back, and were glad to be back. 
They had a tea-party and concert at Christmas, but food re- 
strictions have made it impossible to hold these parties as 
often as the committee could wish. A Club Library was 
started during this season. The eagerness of the boys was 


1 In 1916 the leakage was computed to be 65 per cent. In 1917, it was 
37 per cent. In 1918, it was 27 per cent. 
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surprising, and poetry was in great demand. In fact their 
love of books was carried too far. They loved them so much 
.that many have never been returned! It has been said that 
they pawned these books. It is possible. But it is more 
probable that other members of the family read them, and 
passed them on to neighbours. The books were presented by 
well-wishers in the parish. The boys love music—at least, 
what they understand by music: “ Down Texas way,” and the 
rest. In default of a regular pianist the inevitable grama- 
phone was purchased. The boys like it: the committee bear 
it with resignation. 

In May, through the kindness of the Sisters of St. Vincent 
de Paul, Father X was enabled to carry out the desire of his 
heart. Many prophets arose to tell him it was impossible, 
but seventeen boys made a week-end Retreat. They stayed 
at the Convent (where only twenty beds were available) from 
the Saturday afternoon until Sunday night. The boys paid, 
in weekly instalments, their quota towards expenses, and the 
Society made up the deficit. This was the crowning point of 
the work, and whatever may be the future of the Society it has 
shown that it can fulfil its object. It has grappled with the 
boy whom neither Scouts nor Brigades (excellent as these 
are) were able to touch. It has proved that in the After- 
Care Society the zeglected boy has found a new friend who 
understood him, who does not mind his ragged clothes or his 
dirty person or his uncouth manners, but loves the soul which 
is well-nigh stifled by the modern paganism in which his 
lot is cast. 

The present year has had its disappointments, but it has 
brought its own consolations. The boys with whom the Society 
started are in the army. And many a one when on draft 
leave for the front has come to visit Father X, and with 
conscious pride has said: “I goes to Mass regular now. 
Father. They put me on fatigues on Sunday, but I says 
I’ve got to go to Mass, and they let me go all right. I’m 
going to keep it up, and will ye bless these beads and say 
a prayer for me, Father.” May God protect them! The one 
great disappointment was that food restrictions and the Sun- 
day work of so many of the boys made it impossible to hold 
a Retreat. 

One further development was undertaken this year as 
a means of lessening the need of an After-Care Committee, 
viz., a class for religious instruction, apart from Catechism. 
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Much has been written lately in THE MONTH and elsewhere 
on the seeming failure of our catechetical system. Between 
knowledge and practice there is always apt to be a gap. But 
there should not be a gulf, as is so often the case. There are 
those that think that, left mainly in the hands of lay-teachers, 
Catechism becomes merely another subject for examination. 
At any rate Father X determined to take a hand himself, and 
so once a week he gathers together in the schools all boys 
between the ages of thirteen and fourteen, and he gives them 
a practical instruction on religion. He tries to make the boys 
see how their faith is meant to be a rule of life. He speaks 
to them of grace, of prayer, of the Sacraments and the rest. 
He does not make his instruction a mere theoretical analysis, 
but tries to show the practical utility of the truths of faith in 
a boy's every-day life. He speaks of temptations which he 
knows come into their life, and endeavours to show them how 
to meet them. And it is surprising how inéelligently in- 
terested the boys are. There is no mere repetition of formule, 
which they know by rote and are tired of repeating, but a 
vision of the principles in action, whether in the home, in the 
street, in the workshop. 

Secondly, he has founded a Junior Club for these boys. He 
gets to know them Jde/fore they leave school; and he has a 
strong hope that the potential After-Care cases will not be 
sO numerous as they otherwise would be. The boys are not 
difficult to manage, and they are very open to influence. Many 
of them go to Holy Communion once a month. 

The harvest is indeed great, and the labourers are very, 
few. God grant that more labourers may come into this fruit- 
ful field—the future manhood of the Church! God grant, 
too, that these few notes may be of some little help to the 
willing labourer. 

BRUNO WALKLEY, O.P. 








HOW SEUMAS WAS SAVED 


E were sitting by the peat fire in Father Tom Ryan’s 

W little sitting-room one night during the holiday 

I was spending with him at his place on the West 
Coast of Ireland, when suddenly he made a break in the con- 
versation. “ Are you intending,” he asked, “to write up your 
experiences over here when you return to your College in 
Manchester?.”’ 

“Well, I was thinking of so doing,” I answered. “You 
see,’ I added apologetically, ‘ people in such prosy places as 
Lancashire and other industrial centres would probably be 
interested. God seems at times so far away from them there, 
whereas here — well, God seems always to be disclosing His 
presence and to be exercising a direct influence on the lives 
of men and women.” 

He nodded comprehendingly. “I was wondering,” he went 
on, “ if you would like to have the story of Seumas ‘MacMahon. 
It is a very strange story and one that gives rise to many ques- 
tions concerning God’s ways of dealing with us. Have you 
seen the Widow MacMahon?” 

““Do you mean the woman with the fine family of boys, six 
of them, aren’t there?”’ 

He nodded. 

“Oh, yes,” I continued; “she seems a very good woman 
and the sons are certainly splendid young fellows. They 
must be a great comfort to their mother. It seems a pros- 
perous well-to-do family.” 

“It is,” said Father Tom, “but it wasn’t so always and 
wouldn’t be now, humanly speaking, if the father were alive. 
It looked to me that the manner of his death was a great act 
of mercy on the part of Almighty God both to himself and to 
his family.” ; 

I settled down in my chair. ‘Go on with your story,” I 
said. 

“You must know,” began Father Tom, “ that Seumas Mac- 
Mahon was a remarkable man in this part of the world. He 
was a strong, big-boned fellow and a fine fisherman, but cursed 
with the weakness that has done so much harm to this country, 
but which, thank God, is now rapidly dying out amongst us. 
Whenever there was liquor to be had Seumas was ready for it. 
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He began his downward career when he was quite a young 
man, long before he was married. It was, in fact, to try and 
rescue him that Mary Cassidy married him. She was the only 
thing in the world that had any influence over him and she 
knew it. With her eyes wide open to the danger but with a 
great trust in God, she married him. Everbody said she was 
a fool to throw herself away on the likes of him, and only 
Father Moriarty, who was parish priest here then, had a word 
to say in her favour., ‘It isn’t a piece of advice I’d give to 
any woman at all,’ he said to her, ‘ but your prayers and ex- 
ample will save him.’ 

“So Mary became his wife and for several years they lived 
happily. Seumas was well aware of the treasure he had in 
Mary and proved his devotion by living a temperate, hard- 
working life. People began, in fact, to think that it was Mary 
who was the lucky partner, and she stood high in everybody's 
esteem both for her influence over him and for her wisdom in 
marrying him. Then an incident happened which changed 
the whole face of things. At a fair one day Seumas fell in 
with some companions—the companions of his evil days whom 
he had not seen for years, and the inevitable took place.. He 
came home the worse for drink. Mary’s face grew white 
when she saw his state. She knew it was the end. And so it 
turned out as, in fact, it nearly always does. The craze for 
drink had made an entry and soon began to master all his 
good resolutions and fine feelings. Once he had polluted 
his home and thrown a shadow over the white life of his 
family, he began to lose all sense of shame. Mary and Father 
Moriarty were wrong and all the rest were right.” 

Father Tom stooped to poke the fire and remained for a 
moment looking at the glow. Presently he continued. 

“Gradually a change came over both husband and wife. 
Seumas sank lower and lower, and, with his falling, Mary's 
faith and trust in God rose higher and higher. She who had 
always been a good woman became well-nigh a saint. She 
did not ‘ take on’ as some women would have done. She never 
reproached him in word or manner. She worked hard and 
long for her family which, with the years, grew rapidly. How 
throughout those months and years she bore with his violent 
bouts of drinking and his fits of sullen depression only those 
know who rest their souls in God's keeping. It was plain to 
all that her patience, her very virtue served only to exasperate 
her husband the more. That, of course, is a common human 
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experience, and there were many who advised her to stand up 
and upbraid him with his cruelty; to face him with moral 
courage before which such violence and depravity as his often 
takes on its true coward’s colours. But such a course was 
not for her and she knew it. God would make all things right 
in His own good time. That was her prayer, that was her 
conviction. 

“But in addition to the great grief which was daily trying 
her soul there crept into her mother’s heart the ravening fear 
that, as her sons grew older, the sight of such an example 
would be secretly burrowing under and undermining their 
character. Such a fear on the part of a really good mother is 
often groundless, as we know. We can both recall instances 
where the badness of a father has only served to increase and 
strengthen the virtue of the children. It is the triumph of 
God’s grace over the play of heredity and environment which 
social reformers who do not reckon with the supernatural 
are too apt to consider all powerful and all determining.” 

Father Tom paused and looked at me. I nodded agree- 
ment. 

“But, of course, Mary MacMahon could not presume on 
that. The great fear was seated in her heart and came in time 
to banish every other sense of dread from her husband’s be- 
haviour. So she devoted herself with daily solicitude to the 
bringing up of her sons, instructing them as well as she could 
in the practices of their religion and fostering in them a love 
of Holy Mass and of the Sacraments. In her case was 
demonstrated once more the almost unbounded influence of a 
good mother on the lives of her children, for her boys grew up 
with dispositions that drew the admiration and affection of 
all. Still they were of an impressionable age—the eldest 
being about sixteen—when the great event happened which 
was to bring his soul’s salvation to Seumas MacMahon and 
thereby peace to his wife’s heart. 

“It was a wild day in late November—a day memorable 
even on a coast like this which is remarkable at almost any 
season ot the year for rough weather. The coast is very 
dangerous, not merely on account of the rocks that rise up 
sheer out of the sea, but still more on account of the sunken 
reefs, scarcely visible even at low tide, which reach out for 
considerable distances. There is, however, a very good 
harbour, as you know, and it has proved a haven of refuge 
to many a vessel threatened with shipwreck. But first those 
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hidden reefs must be navigated—a most difficult and delicate 
task fraught with immense danger even when a skilled pilot 
is aboard. Well, on that particular November day news was 
brought to us in the village that a ship labouring under great 
difficulties had been sighted out at sea. As is the custom the 
villagers flocked down to the beach. She was plainly visible 
to the naked eye and it was evident that every effort was being 
made to keep her out at sea. Prayers were on the lips of all 
that the crew might be successful, for if she drifted to the 
shore nothing on earth could save her from shipwreck on 
those hidden reefs. But as the short afternoon wore on, we 
could see that those aboard were scarcely able to manage 
her. She was slowly but certainly drifting to the shore. The 
crew began to send up signals of distress and we knew then 
that the end was not far off. There were no lifeboats in the 
village, and to attempt rescue with such a sea running in one 
of the fragile curraghs which the fishermen use would have 
been mad and useless. No curragh could live more than a 
few minutes in such a sea without being swamped. 

“It was heartrending to stand there helpless. The ma- 
jority of the people gathered together knelt down on the beach 
and prayed, prayed for men who were now full of the vigour 
of manhood, but who in a short time would be fighting against 
the grip of death. There is no experience I know of so soul- 
reaching as to stand idly by and watch a noble ship ‘in the 
throes of her death agony, a death agony soon to be shared 
in by her living freight. 

“ At length the tension grew acute. The feeling gained 
ground that something must be done. Signal after signal 
was going up and we could hear—or thought we could hear— 
the agonizing cries of the men in their extremity. Several 
fishermen came forward and declared their intention of at- 
tempting to reach the vessel. The scene on shore now became 
no less pitiable than the sight of the wreck, for wives and 
children clung to the men, imploring them not to go to cer- 
tain death. The crowd thronged round me seeking counsel, 
and my mind was torn with indecision. There was a chance, 
of course, but oh! such a remote one, that a curragh might 
live long enough to reach the ship; but the attempt was really 
gambling with human life, and the end of it, I knew, would 
only be an addition to the toll of the dead. Then, suddenly, 
a huge figure of a man pushed his way through the crowd to 
me. It was Seumas MacMahon. 
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“*T will do it, your reverence,’ he cried. 

“The crowd drew back in amazement. That he of all the 
men in the village should be ready to sacrifice himself was 
a wonder that held them in awe. But we knew that if any. 
man could do it that man was Seumas MacMahon, for none 
could handle a curragh as he could and none knew the chan- 
nel through the reefs so well as he. I looked into his face 
and thanked God for the expression revealed there. All 
anxiety of decision was taken from me, for I saw that nothing 
in the world would have stayed him. There was in his eyes 
something more than the light of devotion to duty; there was 
the longing for atonement, the fierce desire to wipe out the 
past by one supreme and purified effort of the will. 

“But in a moment, such is the love of women, his wife was 
beside him clinging to him in tears. He turned and looked 
at her, ‘I understand, Mary,’ he exclaimed. ‘ Have no fear,’ 
He called out to the men to bring one of the curraghs down to 
the beach, and then turning to me he knelt. ‘Father,’ he 
said, ‘hear my humble confession and then give me the 
blessing.’ 

“The noise and hubbub ceased. The villagers drew back 
in respect and knelt down on the shore, and prayed for the 
man who, we all felt, was making the supreme sacrifice. Men 
and women can perform heroic acts in moments of ardour 
and enthusiasm when the mind is mercifully dulled to the 
cost or to the consequences of failure. But Seumas was not 
buoyed up by any such glow of feeling. He knew better 
than any of us what it all meant—that grim battle against the 
elements with only a curragh’s frail shield between him and 
the bitterest destruction. ' 

“When I had given him absolution and the blessing, 
‘Father,’ he said, as he rose to his feet, ‘ this is in answer to 
Mary’s prayers. God is giving me the grand chance. There 
is no fear in my heart to die or to live.’ Then turning to his 
wife, ‘Mary,’ said he, ‘I couldn’t ask forgiveness from you 
didn’t I know the good God above has forgiven me. But 
say the word with your own lips.’ ‘God speed you, Seumas, 
and bring you back safe to me and the children,’ she whis- 
pered. ‘Boys,’ he said to his sons as they crushed round 
him; ‘If anything happens me, look after your mother and 
when you think of me think only of this and you will yet be 
proud of your father.’ 

“A moment afterwards he was in the curragh and had 
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pushed off. With strong, swift strokes he was soon across the 
quiet waters of the harbour. We stood straining our eyes 
as the curragh breasted the waves that were breaking in white 
foam on the reefs. The frail craft rode their crests then dived 
into the troughs of the sea, only to re-appear climbing the 
green sides of great oncoming waves at a most perilous angle. 
It was a beautiful and awe-inspiring sight as the curragh 
again and again rose high on the summits of the waves then 
disappeared shooting down into valleys hidden from our view. 
And the skill of the oarsman thrilled us, for anyone of those 
racing breakers taken at an angle would have brought over- 
whelming disaster. 

“Gradually he was nearing the ship. The crew were 
watching with gaze more intent even than ours, for in that 
frail curragh there rested not merely the life of their deliverer 
but their own lives as well. He was now only about thirty 
yards from the vessel. The crew were running about the 
decks in wild excitement ready with ropes to throw to him. 
We could hear their encouraging shouts and cheers as the 
curragh crept nearer. Hope was rising high in us. Men 
and women ran up and down the beach shrieking encourage- 
ment and dancing with joy. ‘’Tis you that is the great, strong 
man, Seumas,’ ‘God speed you, Seumas, and give strength to 
your arm,’ they were crying. Ah! that was it, strength to his 
* arm! Could physical endurance hold out? His powers must 
be well-nigh exhausted. 

“Suddenly a voice rose high amongst the rest, a voice 
that chilled our hearts to silence. ‘He’s disappeared. God 
save poor Seumas.’ We strained our eyes in tense anxiety. 
There was no sign of the curragh or of Seumas. A deep groan 
went up and women beat their breasts. It was, I knew, the 
end. 

“*He will swim the rest,’ a voice called out, and I felt 
grateful for the relief of it. ‘If Seumas MacMahon gets 
aboard,’ another voice cried, ‘he’s the man will pilot the 
vessel through the channel. ‘Tis he knows every inch of it.’ 

“But there was another who, like myself, had given up all 
hope. Quietly Seumas MacMahon’s wife stole away from 
the crowd and made her way slowly across the beach back to 
her cottage. One or two of the women who saw her would 
have followed but I forbade them. ‘Leave her,’ I said, ‘to 
her sorrow and her prayers; ‘tis to pray for poor Seumas she 
is gone-home. She wants no disturbance from us. Leave her 
to the good God.’ 
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“Eager guesses were now being tossed amongst us as to 
what the captain would do. It was only a question of time. 
Sooner or later the end must come, and men made ready -to 
receive those on the vessel who might manage to struggle 
or be washed ashore. On the sudden up went a great shout. 
‘She is heading for the land.’ We strained our eyes in eager 
expectation. Sure enough it was true! The vessel was com- 
ing ashore. Wild explanations ran amongst us. ‘’Tis Seumas 
himself at the helm,’ one cried. ‘ No, they are making a dash 
for it, said another. Meantime the vessel held boldly on. 

“A moment or two of great anxiety was broken by a cry 
from a fisherman who knew the coast well. ‘She has struck 
into the channel. God be thanked. Seumas must be aboard.’ 
And that belief gained ground in the minds of all. ‘If she 
takes the turn in the channel,’ cried another fisherman, ‘ then 
I'll believe Seumas is aboard. No man on that vessel knows 
the turn.’ 

“With proud assurance the ship rode towards us. Men 
and women held their breath in the wonder of the sight. ‘She’s 
nearing the turn,’ a man cried. ‘If she fails to take it, she 
is a wreck on the reefs.’ The whole of the crowd let forth 
a wailing prayer, ‘Christ, Lord of the waves; Mary, Star of 
the Sea, save them.’ For a moment the vessel, nay time itself, 
seemed to stand still, and then, as though in direct answer to 
the prayer, the wonder happened. Like a ship manceuvring 
at a review the vessel took a bold turn and kept the waters 
of the narrow channel. A shout of thankfulness and joy went 


up to the heavens. ‘’Tis Seumas himself or his ghost is 
aboard or a miracle has happened,’ said an old fisherman 
solemnly. 


“In a short time the ship was riding the waters of the 
harbour and curraghs were putting out to meet her. Soon the 
crew and passengers were landed safely on the beach. The 
villagers crushed round them with eager questions. ‘What 


- happened you? Who steered the vessel?» Where is Seumas, 


the great, strong man?’ ‘Seumas, Seumas,’ they cried. But 
Seumas was not amongst them. 

“The disappointment was keen, but, seeing the condition of 
the rescued, the villagers offered eager hospitality, and pre- 
sently they were all carried off. I myself took home the 
captain of the vessel—a silent, self-possessed Scotsman, a 
native of Glasgow, who did not seem much the worse for his 
ordeal. Sea-dogs like him are not given to hysteria or nervous 
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re-action. There was not much conversation between us till we 
had finished our meal. At the end of it, we drew our chairs 
round the fire and the captain, Sanderson was his name, filled 
his pipe with impressive deliberation and smoked for some time 
in solemn silence. For all his calm exterior his mind was, I 
knew, working under stress of deep emotion. I determined, 
however, to beat down my curiosity and was glad I did so, for 
presently I was well rewarded. At the end of a few minutes 
he turned his eyes full upon me and scrutinized me closely. He 
seemed to gather re-assurance and began to talk. 

‘““* What did you say was the name of the man who put out 
to pilot us?’ he asked. 

““*Seumas MacMahon,’ I replied. 

“* Tt was a brave act—one of the bravest I have ever seen,’ 
he continued. ‘He must have known he had practically no 
chance of reaching us.’ 

“* That is so,’ I murmured. 

“*T was watching him narrowly through the glasses,’ he 
said after a pause. ‘He kept at it till his strength was quite 
exhausted. Of course, you were impressed with the wonder 
of our coming ashore?’ 

“* Naturally, knowing the coast as we do,’ I answered. 

““* Perhaps you thought I knew the channel?’ he continued. 

“*Not for a moment. You wouldn’t have stayed out so 
long at sea.’ 

“*That is so, he murmured. ‘ Well, I didn’t know the 
channel, of course, but I knew the danger of the coast. I 
suppose you are wondering what induced me to make a de- 
liberate attempt for it. Have you been searching in your 
mind for reasons?’ 

“*T have,’ I answered smiling. 

“*T’ll be bound you haven’t the right reason:’ he made a 
long pause, then said abruptly, ‘it was Seumas MacMahon 
steered us ashore.’ 

““* Seumas MacMahon!’ I exclaimed. 

“*The same,’ he answered. ‘I was watching him very 
closely through the glasses and, before he went under, I saw 
him lift an arm high out of the water and point in the direc- 
tion of a light on the shore. I distinctly saw that—as dis- 
tinctly as I saw the scar on his forehead. Had hea scar?’ 

“* He hadn’t when he put out in the curragh,’ I replied. 

“* He had when he went under,’ the captain continued. ‘1 
want to assure you of that to show how distinctly I saw him 
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and his pointing gesture. He had a terribly drawn look on 
his face, and it struck me then that he was in agony not for 
himself but for us, for our sakes. It seemed to me ‘that his 
endeavour was to get as near to us as he could, if he could not 
reach us altogether, in order to point out the course to steer. 
He deliberately yielded up his life to do that. Anyway, it 
was his gesture pointing to the light that decided me. I gave 
orders for the hoisting of some canvas and took the helm my- 
self and steered straight for the light. I held on in grievous 
anxiety, knowing I was in a channel and fearful of some hid- 
den turning. Suddenly on the starboard a fresh light ap- 
peared—a red light. There could be but one explanation. 
I was to change my course; so I put the helm hard down and 
steered for the red light. The rest you know.’ 

“The captain smoked on in silence for some moments, then 
turning to me he asked abruptly, ‘ Who lit the second light?’ 

“*T don’t know,’ I answered. ‘I have been wondering.’ 
Then suddenly, ‘Yes I do know,’ I exclaimed as the truth 
flashed upon me: ‘it was Seumas MacMahon’s wife.’ 

“The captain stared at me. ‘His wife!’ he said in- 
credulously. ‘How could she know I had reached the exact 
spot where to take the turn? Only a very skilled pilot could 
judge of that, especially from the shore.’ 

““* She didn’t know,’ I said calmly. ‘She just lit the lamp, 
that’s all.’ 

“Captain Sanderson gave me a puzzied look, then listened 
intently whilst I gave him an account of what had happened on 
shore. At the end I described how, on the disappearance of 
Seumas, his wife stole quietly home. ‘She went home to 
pray,’ I said: ‘and before she began her prayers, she lit the 
lamp in front of the statue of the Blessed Virgin which is in 
a niche near the window. I recall now seeing the light 
through the window. It did not strike me at first as being 
the light you referred to.’ 

“The captain sat silent when I had finished, and presently. 
when I looked at him I saw tears stealing down his rugged, 
weather-stained face. ‘Forgive my weakness,’ he said, as 
he brushed them away. ‘I am not what you would calla reli- 
gious man, but I can see the hand of the Almighty in to-night’s 
work.’ He paused before continuing. ‘”Twas Seumas alive 
that steered us and ‘twas Seumas dead that saved us, for if 
his boat had not been overwhelmed, his wife would never 
have gone home to pray and consequently to light the lamp 
you speak of.’ 
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“The captain ceased. Outside the gale was sobbing and 
moaning as though it were keening over the death it had 
caused. [I thought of Seumas out there in the night, tossing 
a stark corpse on the waste of waters. I thought of his wife, 
most probably at that moment on her knees before the statue 
of the Blessed Virgin, and I tried to temper the fierce joy in 
life and warmth which rose unbidden in my heart. ‘God rest 
his soul and God give comfort to his widow,’ I said aloud as I 
made the sign of the Cross. The captain made a clumsy 
imitation of my action and murmured, ‘ Amen.’ 

“Early next morning news was brought to us that the body 
of Seumas had been washed ashore. I ‘went down with the 
captain to see it. We said nothing on the way, but the same 
curiosity was, I knew, stirring in both of us. When we ar- 
rived on the scene the crowd drew respectfully aside, and 
a fisherman raised the strip of canvas that was covering the 
face. The captain and I exchanged glances. Across the 
forehead above the left eye ran adeep scar. Captain Sander- 
son knelt down with the rest of us and reverently prayed by 
the side of the body, and it seemed to me as though the dead 
face of Seumas had the look of men who follow the Lamb, 
whithersoever He goeth, to the sacrifice. 

“On the way home Captain Sanderson ventured only one 
remark. ‘He must have struck his head against the side of 
the curragh,’ he said.” 

Father Tom ceased and rose from his chair. “ It is getting 
late,’ he said in a changed tone. “ It is rather a long story, 
but perhaps you can make use of it.”’ 

“I can see how the salvation of Seumas is explained,” I 
said, “ but you have not told me how it is that the widow and 
children are so prosperous.” 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, “that is very simple. The owners of 
the vessel insisted on making her a very substantial grant in 
recognition of the heroism of her husband and as a thank- 
offering for the safety of the ship and its crew and cargo. 
The captain saw to that.” 

“I shall make a point of visiting the Widow MacMahon and 
her sons to-morrow,” I said, after a pause. 

“Yes, do,” said Father Tom. “She is, of course, the real 
heroine of the story, for it was her prayers and her trust in 
God that gave the grand chance to Seumas and thereby se- 
cured his soul’s salvation and the safety of all on board the 


vessel.”’ 
FRANCIS GONNE, 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
MR. CONRAD NOEL ON THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 


E have had sent to us by a correspondent the number of 

the Free Catholic for May with a request that we will 
comment in THE Month on an article contained in it by the Rev. 
Conrad Noel, entitled the Vatican Council, This Free Catholic is 
described as the “organ of the Free Catholic Movement.” We 
must own that we had not heard before of this Free Catholic 
Movement, which we imagine to be one of the many parties or 
groups who lament the division of Christendom and the hindrance 
thus caused to the work of God in the world. If therefore we are 
not able to give any account of its constitution or character, as 
workers in that sacred cause they have our full sympathy, even if 
we should not be able to approve of their programmes, and we are 
thus very willing to respond to the request made to us in regard to 
Mr. Conrad Noel's article. We must confess that after we had 
read that article our first feeling was that its writer could not 
himself be one who desired reunion, but on the contrary was 
utterly opposed to the idea of any such thing. But in crediting 
him with what his words mean we may be misjudging him, and in 
any case the question is not what he personally thinks or feels about 
it, but what the members of the Free Church Movement wish to 
ascertain as to the correctness or incorrectness of his characteri- 
zation of the Vatican Council, and it is for their information, not 
his, that we wish to make these few comments on his article. 

If Mr. Conrad Noel took up any definite position in regard to 
the Vatican Council and brought forward any arguments in support 
of it, our natural course would be to deal with them. But he 
seems to have read very little on the subject, and apparently does 
not know for what end General Councils are called, what is their 
method of procedure, or what are the facts about this particular 
Council; and he has nothing to offer to the readers of his article 
save a few unsupported and unsupportable assertions, and some 
supposed facts which are based upon nothing better than imagi- 
nation acting in the service of prejudice—all set off with an infusion 
of unpleasant personal insinuation that the class of people he 
would call Romanists have as little brains as they have conscience. 
In the face of these unhappy circumstances our best course will be 
to disregard the framework of the article as it stands, and to offer 
a few notes on the real facts about Ecumenical Councils in general, 
and the Vatican Council in particular, and, as one cannot say 
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much in the space at our disposal, to refer readers who need more 
to the late Cardinal Manning's True Story of the Vatican Council, an 
excellent little book based on the authentic documents and put 
together by one who took part in the Council throughout. 

First then as to the object of General Councils. They are not 
absolutely necessary since, under the rule of the Apostolic 
See, the body of the bishops in communion with it are capable 
of governing the Church, and do govern it under ordinary 
circumstances, as is manifest from the fact that there have 
only been nineteen General Councils throughout the Christian 
period, and none whatever during the 300 years previous to 
Nicea or, again, during the 300 years which separated the 
Council of Trent from the Council of the Vatican. But they 
may be said to be relatively necessary in certain times of crisis or 
peculiar difficulty, since, as Cardinal Manning says, ‘‘in applying 
remedies to the evils of the whole world a knowledge of these 
wide-spread evils is necessary. More is seen by a multitude of 
eyes and heard by a multitude of ears. The collective intelligence, 
culture, experience, instincts and discernment, natural and super- 
natural, of the episcopate is the highest light of council upon 
earth. Such is the meaning of the words that the holding of 
Councils is not absolutely but relatively necessary.” In all 
Councils, Provincial as well as General, this is the raison d’étre of 
their being held, as it is also of the various cohsultations of Sacred 
Congregations at Rome and elsewhere, which form a constant 
element of Church administration, for the devising of new measures 
or the improving of such as are already in existence. But 
General Councils being more difficult to summon and carry through 
are naturally restricted to occasions of greater moment. Thus 
the legislation of Trent was aimed at meeting the exigencies of 
what was then felt to be a new age and it exhibited surprising 
wisdom and prudence in defining doctrines which were being called 
in question, and defending them efficaciously and authoritatively 
against the misconceptions that had become current; also in 
modifying and adapting to new conditions prescriptions of eccle- 
siastical discipline which had become no longer suitable in their 
older form. A similar exigency was felt to require another General 
Council in 1870. A new class of errors, of a still more funda- 
mental kind in regard to the existence and character of the 
divine personality, the existence and claims of the supernatural 
order, the relation of faith to reason and revelation, the objec- 
tive validity of religious dogmas, and of religious authority, 
had obtained a hold on the modern world, and were threatening 
to eclipse belief in Christianity altogether. Also much of the 
existing order of ecclesiastical discipline needed revising to make 
it possible of practical enforcement. Then there was the nature 
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and constitution of the Catholic Church, and its relation to the 
succession of Roman Pontiffs which its divine Founder had set 
over it. The Council of Trent had omitted to deal with this last- 
mentioned order of questions, but subsequent experience had 
enforced on all minds the necessity of defining what was to be 
believed concerning them by carefully-worded decrees. And 
there was the need which experience had taught of a further 
revision of the Church’s disciplinary system to render her laws and 
customs such as, if made to prevail, could be possible under modern 
conditions. It was questions of this sort which induced Pius IX. 
and those whom he consulted to feel the desirability of calling 
another General Council, and the result has been felt to be 
thoroughly satisfactory in aiding the Church to fulfil her age-long 
mission in the present age. On these lines it was determined to 
hold a Council accordingly. Schemata, as they were called, to 
initiate and guide the discussions on these various points were 
drawn up by the preparatory labours of the Committee of 
Direction but, as was becoming and was to be expected, were sup- 
plemented by many amendments during the discussions. As to 
the decree on Infallibility, so far from its being true that ‘‘ the 
Pope is well-known to have canvassed, urged, cajoled in the 
interest of an Infallibility decision’’ he personally refrained 
from doing anything of the kind, and did not even allow the 
topic to be brought forward by the Committee of Direction. The 
initiative for bringing it forward was due to a large number of 
Bishops who urged the step when the Council was in the middle 
of its labours, for the very intelligible reason that the Gallican 
doctrine, if not excluded, would continue to be a support of heresy 
and an obstacle to the regular action of Papal administration. 

Mr. Conrad Noel seems to be under the impression that a General 
Council under the modern Papacy is a vain thing and is even 
regarded as such in their heart of hearts by all the more 
consistent and approved members of the Papal communion. 
Exhibiting a curious incapacity to understand a theological dis- 
tinction which was discussed at the Council of Trent, he lays 
down that “bishops are now mere subjects and creatures of the 
Pope,” his idea being that in the days of the Council of Trent they 
were not held to be so, and he thinks he has them on the horns of 
this dilemma as regards the question of the utility of General 
Councils. “If the Bishops know the will of the Pope on any 
subject it would be their duty to vote for it; if not their first 
duty is to ascertain it and vote accordingly.” It seems strange that 
one should have to explain a very simple question to an Anglican 
clergyman whom one might suppose had tried to understand it 
before venturing to express opinions about it. But he should 
know there is always a distinction to be drawn between settled 
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questions and questions which are awaiting settlement. If it were 
conceivable that at the Vatican Council, or, for that matter, at the 
Council of Trent either, there had been a Bishop who wished to 
raise the question whether Bishops were subject to the Pope he 
would have been stopped promptly, and rightly so, by the Pope 
or in his name by the Cardinal President, quite as surely and 
emphatically as if he had wished to contend that there is no God. 
But if he wished to express the opinion that such and such a 
doctrine of the Church needed or did not need to be formally 
defined, or to be defined in these or those words, or on these or 
those grounds, he was within his right, for it was just for this that 
he had been summoned by the Pope who, even if he had made up 
his own mind on one or more of these points, which might or 
might not be the case, would wish at all events, like the other 
members of the Council, to hear it discussed by the knowledge 
and experience of all the members convoked, well knowing that 
the Holy Spirit overrules by assistentia the discussions of such 
Councils, and wishing therefore expressly that each member should 
speak what he felt and urge as strongly as he could the grounds 
on which he based his judgment. And certainly this was the case 
at the Vatican Council, as Pius IX. on several occasions declared, 
and the whole character and course of the proceedings show. 
We cannot in this short paper give proofs of this, but Cardinal 
Manning’s above-mentioned work supplies them abundantly, as 
will be realized by any one who will carefully peruse it. 

What we have said so far covers the greater part of the ground 
of Mr. Conrad Noel’s indictment. But a word on his charge 
that in the Vatican Council the members were not left free to 
vote as their consciences urged them, and that the invalidation 
of their decrees resulted therefrom. We are not going to 
deny that there was pressure of this kind applied to the 
members. There was, and it was organized and far-reaching 
in its character. We are free to admit, too, that it was such 
that had it succeeded in causing the voters to submit to its 
influence, the suspicion of invalidity might reasonably have 
attached to their decrees. But this campaign of intimidation did 
not spring from any action of Pius IX., who conspicuously re- 
frained from applying pressure at all on the members. It sprang 
from an outside opposition—to be carefully distinguished from 
that of the Bishops who voted against, not the truth, but the oppor- 
tuneness of the decree on Infallibility, and in so doing were acting 
in accordance with their right and their duty—which consisted 
of few if any of the Bishops in the Council, and was made up 
of a certain little clique of heterodox Catholic professors, com- 
bined with a motley array of persons who were not Catholics at 
all, anti-Catholics anxious to wreck the Council if possible by 
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any means, fair or foul, and were doing their best to stir up the 
civil powers to use physical force for its suppression and dispersal 
—as, for instance, by obtaining the removal of the French troops 
from Rome, and exciting the Italian revolutionaries to invade the 
city and dominate the Council. Fortunately the Bishops, Oppor- 
tunist and Inopportunist alike, were too true and stout-hearted togive 
in to this, and under the Providence of God they carried through 
successfully the doctrinal legislation which the occasion required, 
and which has been such a valuable apparatus of Catholic 
exposition and defence ever since. For the disciplinary decrees 
needed there was no time left, thanks to the breaking-out of the 
Franco-Prussian War, which brought its sittings to a premature 
termination. Still, they drew up many schemes for this department 
of its task and collected much material and many opinions con- 
cerning what was needed, and these being left over for the use of the 
Holy See have been utilized since, and have been at the root of 
much post-conciliar Papal legislation. The new codification of the 
Canon Law, the new marriage legislation, the revised system 
which goverus the relations between Bishops and exempt religious, 
the projected revision of the Vulgate text are in this sense fruits, 
matured and maturing, of the Vatican Council. 

One more observation on Mr. Noel’s charges we must make but 
very briefly. ‘“Canonists,”’ he says, “urge that there must be 
practical unanimity for the validation of any [conciliar] decision, 
the unanimity of free men representing the convictions of their 
groups.” One feels inclined to say to him, “Name six such 
canonists,” but he would find it hard to name a single one, all the 
more if his last clause about convictions of groups were included, 
Unanimity is not necessary, if it were any long-winded fool could 
make a Council impossible by talking on for ever at its sittings. 
Still, so far as unanimity is possible, it was obtained at the 
Vatican Council, especially if the point at issue had been, even as 
Mr. Noel would have it to have been, as to whether the Pope 
is infallible or not, instead of being as to whether a dfinition 
of infallibility was opportune or not under the circumstances 


of the time. S. F. Se 








II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The world is still waiting for the definite end 

The Prospects of the world-war, as far as the plenipotentiaries 

of Peace. of the belligerent nations can effect that con- 
summation. Peace terms have been proposed 

to Germany and her decision is to be made by the 29th of May. 
Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey await their tum. Even though 
sporadic fighting may continue in Eastern Europe, as it certainly 
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will till the fever of Bolshevism has burnt itself out, it will 
be a tremendous gain to have Peace officially proclaimed and the 
last excuse, begotten of waY-conditions, for so many infringements 
on personal liberty, and such long delays in setting about do- 
mestic reforms, finally swept away. As we write, it is still doubt- 
ful whether Germany will sign without a greater show of coercion 
than the occupation of the Rhine affords: it is yet more doubtful 
whether the forced acceptance of the terms proposed will result 
in permanent peace. That victory over the spirit of Prussianism, 
which from the first was seen to be of far more importance to 
international harmony than the mere defeat of the Teutonic 
armies, has yet to be won. Foolish German writers, pandering to 
the beaten nation’s pride and self-love, are even insisting, visible 
facts notwithstanding, that those armies were not conquered in 
the field, and the known capacity of that docile race to entertain 
flattering delusions makes it likely that the legend, like that 
of the initial unprovoked attack on a blameless and peaceful 
State, will grow and spread. Peace will not be secured till the 
culprits realise their fault, abandon their evil political philo- 
sophy, and give proofs of their repentance. 


Are the Peace Terms, which certainly should 

— bring home to the Germans their utter defeat, 
Peace Terms. _ likely to encourage their conversion from mili- 
tarism? At first sight, certainly not. Even 

to those who feel they are essentially just, they may well seem 
to have been drawn up on the supposition that the German nation 
would never lay aside its wicked dreams of world-dominance 
and that, at least for a generation or two, they must be prevented 
from doing evil by the simple process of making them militarily 
impotent. As they are presumed to retain the purpose to do wrong, 
they must be deprived of the power. A German, who took the 
view mentioned above, might readily, though we believe not 
rightly, read into the Peace Terms the very spirit against which 
they are supposed to be directed. There is no premium on re- 
pentance, no provision, such as exists even in convict prisons, that 
mitigation of sentence will result from good conduct, no antici- 
pation of future harmony and good-will, in that stern document. 
On the contrary there is seemingly a desire to reduce Germany 
to the position of a third-rate power and to cripple her politically 
and economically to such a degree that her return to full 
national life will be long-delayed, if, indeed, possible at all. Of 
course, this impression arises from the fact that the Peace is 
not only a dictated Peace but, in effect, a judicial sentence. In 
respect to Germany the Peace Conference has been a court of 
law arraigning a criminal, and in its decisions there is all the 
sternness of vindictive or vindicative justice, that is, of justice 
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which vindicates violated right. There are those who think that the 
Allies are not warranted in acting as judges, because, if their 
whole record were taken into account, they too should be in the 
dock. But the question under debate is not the life-story of 
each of the belligerents; we may grant that no country is clear 
of grievous breaches of international justice, without freeing 
Germany from the main guilt of this last and worst of wars. 
She cannot reasonably expect to escape the consequences of her 
failure to establish Might in the place of Right. The only 
question is what measure of punishment and reparation is con- 
sistent with the world’s crying need of peace and security. It 
would be folly to seek complete compensation in this generation 
if by so doing we exposed the next to face another and more 
desperate conflict. It would be cheaper to forgo some of our 
just demands now rather than by exacting them to bring about 
in the future a far vaster expenditure. 


In the light of these considerations it would 
atc -Saee seem that the Peace Treaty is not likely to 
enforced. produce permanent peace. The reinsurance 
alliance within the League of Nations, pro- 
jected between France, England and America, itself proclaims 
the disbelief of these Powers in this proximate settlement of 
Europe. The possibility of Germany’s conversion into a 
thoroughly democratic unaggressive state, willing to make amends 
for the excesses of its militaristic past, being ruled out, there 
is no alternative but to exact reparation and provide for security 
by force. But, without abating a jot of our detestation of the 
crimes for which that nation may justly be punished, we think 
that it should be possible, in the interests of the world at large, 
to make the way of repentance easier. A monetary indemnity 
indefinite in amount cannot but defeat its own purpose, for no 
man and mo nation will work hard if the first effect of their 
labour is to make their enemies richer and if the amount to be 
exacted increases automatically with the labour expended. Simi- 
larly, a prolonged occupation of German territory at German 
expense, and a minute interference with German domestic affairs, 
after Peace has been proclaimed, seems to us impracticable and, 
even if practicable, inexpedient. Every inducement should be 
offered to the guilty and defeated Power to make speedy amends, 
to repudiate her militaristic past and to fit herself for inclusion 
in the League of Nations. There can be no peace until she is 
consciously aiming at this, and until the machinery of the League 
is available to readjust whatever in the Peace Settlement is found 
to work amiss. It is clearly for the benefit of the world at large, 
that Germany should become a decently-conducted, hard-work- 
ing, peaceful State as soon as possible. Unless the Peace Settle- 
ment brings about that result it will not be a settlement at all. 
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, Only those gifted with exceptional oppor- 
America tunities and abundant leisure can hope to get 
and the Peace _ : 
Settlement. accurate news of the world’s doings from the 
world’s press. Truth has now to encounter 
not only the ordinary handicaps—the self-interest of editor and 
proprietor, the bias of press-agencies, the manipulation of inter- 
national finance, the malice or laziness of reporters—but also the 
heavy hand of Government censorship. Consequently the or- 
dinary newspaper reader does not really know what has been 
happening at the Conference: the published results are presum- 
ably authentic as far as they go, but how they were arrived at and 
whether they give the whole truth few can tell. It may be this 
secrecy cannot be helped: the attempt to settle the Fiume question 
by open diplomacy shows what might have occurred on a thousand 
other questions: but the inevitable effect is to breed and dis- 
seminate distrust. So much depends on the honesty, sincerity, 
wisdom, knowledge and courage of so many statesmen and 
officials, few of whom, so far as their characters are known at all, 
are really above suspicion, that those who rely for their informa- 
tion on hearsay must necessarily suspend their judgment. It is easy 
to say on the strength of what is reported that the Italians are 
highly unreasonable, that the Poles are little short of mad, that 
the Jugo-Slavs are intolerant, and so on, but in the existing chaos 
of conflicting views or the void of blank ignorance, we cannot 
justly come to definite conclusions. Just as we are told in the 
press, for instance, very little about American opinion concerning 
the Peace, so the Americans are allowed to know very little that 
is authentic about proceedings in Paris. Many of them are en- 
couraged in their aloofness from European concerns by the con- 
viction that the European Allies are playing for their own hand in 
this diplomatic game. A large moiety of that teeming population, 
not one-third of whom now are of English descent, are dis- 
posed by tradition to see Imperialism in all that England 
does. Nothing but overt acts will convince them that the British 
Lion is not out on one of his periodic predatory prowls. And 
there are no overt acts, no deaux gestes of self-sacrifice, on the 
part of any of the great Powers to show that the old international 
system is at an end, and that nations are now willing for the sake 
of the universal welfare to abandon, or at least to curb, their na- 
tional egotism. 


Thus it is that the soul has still to be breathed 
pe into the League of Nations. America, whose 
The League. co-operation is necessary if the League is even 

to have a body, does not yet trust the Allies 

enough to accept their profession of disinterestedness without 
more evidence than is at present forthcoming. America herself 


America 
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has recently promised the Philippines complete independence 
whenever they desire it, and may rightly claim on that account 
that she pays more than mere lip-service to the principle of 
national self-determination. The League of Nations will have to 
be redeemed from the suspicion that it is only an alliance to 
guarantee the victors the spoils of the fight before America as 
a whole will overcome her intense disinclination to be concerned 
in European disputes, even in the réle of preventing them. We 
cannot, at this distance and hampered by the censorship; know 
for certain how far the President is supported by those he repre- 
sents, but signs are multiplying that not merely the League of 
Nations project, but the actual Peace-terms themselves, have met 
with some criticism in the States. The sensational resignation 
of several members of the American Peace Delegation in Paris 
is an ominous sign of dissatisfaction, based as it is on the con- 
viction that the Peace-terms will be a fruitful source of war. So 
long as criticism is inspired by the desire to make peace more 
secure, the Christian can welcome and second it: it is the criticism 
of the party-man, the narrow patriot, the militarist, that is to be 
deprecated. We still hope that America may be reassured, by 
the actions as well as the professions of the Allies, that she is 
being asked to help to save the liberties of the nations from 
tyranny of whatever kind. 


. The various attempts made by a secular State 

Education to destroy the Catholic religion in Ireland 
as. by its educational policy have uniformly been 
foiled by the strong religious instinct of the 

people. The National School system, which still survives, is 
theoretically “mixed” but is denominational in effect, whether 
in the Presbyterian North-East or in the rest of the country. Such 
as it is, Irish education is religious. Still, all the disadvantages 
which school teachers and scholars have long been exposed to in 
this country—inadequate equipment and accommodation and insuffhi- 
cient pay—have existed in a much worse degree and for a longer 
period in Ireland. Latterly the state of affairs in Belfast, by re- 
pute the most “prosperous” of Irish towns, and, of course, owing 
its prosperity to its Protestantism, although in the extent of desti- 
tution, sweated labour and bad housing it vies with Dublin, has 
become too notorious to be ignored, and an endeavour was made 
in Parliament on May 9th to introduce into that city the English 
system of “ provided schools”’ supported by the rates. There is 
a shortage of 17,000 school-places in Belfast, and about 11,000 
other places would have to be found if the insanitary schools 
were abolished. It is said that there is adequate school-provision 
for Catholics maintained by voluntary contributions and grants 
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from the National Board,? so that the existing school-shortage is 
due to the apathy of other denominations. As it would be 
manifestly unjust for Catholics to be rated for schools which 
they could not conscientiously use, and as Belfast is the last city in 
the world where Catholics in undenominational schools would find 
their religion respected, we cannot at all regret that the proposed! 
Bill was talked out. Reform in every branch of Irish education 
is long overdue, and if the country’s contribution to the Exchequer 
is over 27 million pounds, while the cost of its administration is 
at highest 13 million, there should be an ample margin to spend 
in improving education. But the Bill to that effect which the 
Government has undertaken to prepare is not likely to be accept- 
able. The time has gone by when any nation will submit to have 
so intimate a matter as the education of its citizens prescribed for 
it by another. At their Maynooth meeting on April 29th, the Irish 
Bishops declared that to discontinue the existing semi-inde- 
pendent Boards dealing with education in Ireland (whatever their 
defects might be), in order to place Irish education under the 
control of a Minister responsible to British, not Irish, opinion, 
would be a retrograde step. 


. .. In pursuance of the policy of national self- 
a sacaadiaton it may sometimes be necessary, 
Luxemburg ? fora community to express its views by means 
of a plebiscite. But just as ordinary elections 
can be jerrymandered, so, and much more, may, a plebiscite be. 
It was by means of faked plebiscites that the States of the Church 
were stolen within living memory—a piece of brigandage con- 
nived at and condoned to this day by the Governments of Europe. 
No one who recalls that usurpation will take for granted that the 
result of a plebiscite expresses the will of the people concerned’. 
All the more reason for not using that particular piece of poli- 
tical machinery except when it is wanted and in circumstances 
which allow its free working. It may be needed in the case 
of Schleswig and parts of Poland which have been colonised by. 
Prussians, but we may wonder why a State like the Grand Duchy, 
of Luxemburg, the independence and integrity of which were 
guaranteed by the Treaty, of London, 1867, should be declared 
by the Peace Conference a fit subject for the experiment. It is 
pretended that the Luxemburgers are desirous of union with 
France or with Belgium, yet a vast meeting at the capital pro- 
tested unanimously (Reuter’s telegram: April 28) against any, 
sort of foreign interference, and demanded a place for the State 
as an independent unit in the League of Nations. The people 
may possibly, want to change their form of Government: that 
1 If any denomination contributes one third of the cost and equipment of a 
new school the Board undertakes to supply the remaining two-thirds. 
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they are competent to do without the help of the Entente, but why. 
the latter, after freeing them from the Germans, should invite 
them to consider to which of their neighbours they should abandon 
their newly won freedom,—that is not evident. Luxemburg is 
emphatically a “small nation”: its territory measures about 1,000 
square miles. and its population ten years ago numbered 260,000, 
But before international law all nations are equal, and the weak 
are as much entitled to justice as the strong. With the exception 
of a few thousand Protestants and Jews the Luxemburgers are 
Catholics, but the presence of an anti-clerical clique in the 
Chamber of Deputies indicates the workings of Freemasonry. 


The history of the Liquor Trade shows how 

The Cinema harmful it is to allow huge private interests to 
Interest. be sunk in a business the character of which 
necessitates the control of the community. 

Needful reform and restraint are applied with difficulty when 
their effect must be a certain financial loss, and the more wide- 
spread that loss the greater the difficulty in finding a sufficient 
body of unbiased public opinion to bring about reform. Com- 
petent observers have noticed something of this sort in connection 
with the great cinema industry. All over the world colossal sums 
have been invested in cinema companies, and large fortunes are 
made both by actors and film producers. Now, precisely as 
the drink-traffic thrives by stimulating appetite, so the cinema 
flourishes by stimulating curiosity, and its inevitable tendency is 
to pander to unhealthy curiosity—the concupiscence of the eyes 
and of the flesh. Hence the need of censorship and other re- 
Strictions on unbridled freedom, fiercely opposed by those who 
make money by purveying amusement. Mammon has only one 
principle—Create a demand and charge as much as you can for 
its gratification. Thus vice of every sort becomes commercial- 
ized. This question of the morality of the cinema is only one 
phase of the conflict constantly going on, in the literary world, 
the ordinary stage, and the conduct of life generally, between 
the libertine and the decent-minded Christian. Every now and 
then, some prominent man, like General Smith-Dorrien some three 
years ago, raises a protest against the indecency of our music- 
halls and picture-palaces ; there is a little newspaper excitement 
which has some little effect, but the impression speedily passes 
away, and the evil goes on as before. If money can be 
made by pandering to pruriency, shameless men and women will 
seek their gain that way. The criminal law alone can provide 
some sort of a check. That is why a State censorship of cinema- 
films is becoming more and more a necessity. The “ vested in- 
terests” are constantly growing stronger here, whilst in the 
States the “movies” are said to form the fourth greatest industry. 
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The Nationa! Council of Public Morals, at the end of its investi- 
gation several years back, recommended that the cinema business, 
in its own interests, should be placed under State censorship. 
The Cinematograph Trade Council of England adopted a com- 
promise, and appointed a censor of their own. But such an 
official could have no real authority, and although the picture- 
palace is probably cleaner here than in America,’ that is not say- 
ing that it is clean. 


The National Council of Public Morals, under 
An unabashed the auspices of which a Birth-Rate Commission 
Malthusian. _is being held, has hitherto stood for the ordin- 
ary moral standards of Christianity. But in the 
above connection it is showing signs of yielding to an aggressive 
Malthusianism. We pointed out last month the evil likely to fol- 
low the abandonment of the Christian standpoint, on the matter 
of birth control, by the Anglican Bishop of Birmingham, 
President of the said Commission, which is all the more to 
be deplored because it has passed without any protest from his 
episcopal brethren or, as far as we know, any members of his 
Church.2? Almost immediately, his statement was taken advan- 
tage of by a notorious Malthusian, Mr. Harold Cox, to further, in 
a Sunday paper,’ his noxious propaganda. We need not follow 
Mr. Cox’s fallacies and misrepresentations. He does not under- 
stand Catholic teaching, and he merely repeats the common argu- 
ments of his school, about the danger of over-population, the 
concurrent fluctuation of birth-rate and death-rate, etc., which 
were long ago exposed in this periodical. Mr. Cox pro- 
fesses to be puzzled by the “ theological attitude” of Chris- 
tians, yet takes comfort from the fact that the birth-rate of 
the clergy is lower than that of almost any other class of 
the community, quite unfairly assuming that this is due to immoral 
practices. He finds, however, that “the prudential limitation 
of families is still bitterly opposed by the Church of Rome.” 
Well, that Church is the guardian of the moral law, and the Coxes 
of a thousand years hence, if any survive, will find that the Church 
of Rome is still bitterly opposed to its infringement. Not all the 
cowardice and corruption of a degenerate world can alter her 
teaching, because it is that of her Founder. 


1 See a full discussion of this important subject in The Ecclesiastical Review 
(Philadelphia) fer March and May, 1919, where it is shown not only that the 
cinema-interest fosters immorality but that it is using its immense wealth to 
prevent any effective censorship. 

2 But see Cardinal Bourne's strong denunciation of this view, Universe, 
30th May, 1919. 8 Sunday Times, April 13. 

* See ‘“‘The Declining Birth-rate,” by H. Thurston, S.J.: THe Montu, 
August, 1916: ‘‘ Malthusian Mendacities,’’ Jbid. May, 1915. 
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Though such articles as Mr. Cox's are offensive 

The Ministry of to right-thinking people and do harm amongst 
qaslis Wasa. the ignorant, there is much more danger in the 
incessant and insidious work of the eugenist in 

our midst. This particular crank has fastened upon the new Minis- 
try of Health, and means, if not detected and prevented, to use its 
machinery to spread his abominable teachings. Not long ago 
The Times correspondent in Manchester sent a report to his paper 
on “ Mother and Child Welfare,” which opened with these omin- 
ous words—“ The day does not seem very far off when the medical 
service of Manchester will have the organized oversight of the 
working-class population from the cradle to the grave.”+ And 
he went on, with a tone of the utmost complacency, to show in 
detail how the beneficent State, with its welfare centres and 
its army of “health visitors,” will usurp parental functions at 
almost every stage of life. There is no suspicion in the mind of 
this writer that he is describing an ideal abhorrent to the Chris- 
tian sense, and that this monstrous intrusion of the State into 
the family would bring about precisely one of the worst effects of 
Socialism—the State-regulated family and the State-owned child. 
There is no suspicion, moreover, that the condition of things 
which seems to call for such interference is radically rotten, and 
should be abolished with all convenient speed, so dead is he to 
the right conception of human dignity and freedom. He knows, 
but the public are not allowed to know, that the official health- 
visitors are in many cases eugenists, engaged in the spread of 
filthy Malthusian teaching. Mrs. Pember Reeves, a Socialist 
deeply implicated in this propaganda, frankly admitted before 
the National Birth-rate Commission? that, as the result of an 
experiment in Motherhood Endowment carried out by the Fabian 
Society—" the practice of limitation of the family was now being 
carried on by all those parents who had forethought and common 
sense . . and was no longer a practice confined to the well 
educated or the well-to-do.”" No wonder, in view of such im- 
moral teaching, that a prominent Glasgow Canon has issued a 
recommendation to his flock to bar their doors against the army 
of welfare workers which the municipality threatens to let loose 
upon them. May his example be widely followed, and may the 
whole influence of the Catholic body be concentrated to resist 
this league of paganism masquerading as hygiene, which is dia- 
metrically opposed to the Christian ideal of marriage and family 
life. We may remind our readers in this connection of the im- 
portance of supporting “The Mother’s Defence League,” estab- 
lished at 3, Fleet Street, W.C.2, to combat the campaign of the 


Eugenists.* 


2 The Times, May 5, 1919. 2 The Times, May 13. 
5 See *‘ The Eugenist Attack upon the Poor”; Tue Montu, Oct. 1918, p.306. 
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The existence of these widespread evils always 
A C.T.S. inating i iety long severed from the 
Conference inthe &°T™inating in a society long rom 
Asteme. Catholic tradition, emphasizes the obligations 
to denounce and oppose them which their pos- 
Session of the talent of Faith imposes upon all Catholics, and the 
consequent duty of combination for this necessary work. The Truth 
will never lack defenders, but defence to be efficacious must be 
organized and permanent, not haphazard and spasmodic. Where- 
fore we welcome with sincere joy the prospect of the resumption 
of our annual Catholic Congresses next year. These Congresses 
were not all that they might have been, as we have never hesitated 
to point out :! they were never fully representative nor adequately 
attended, but they emphasized the need of unity and did some- 
thing to further it. For the same reason we are glad that the 
Catholic Truth Society, from the annual Conferences of which 
the Congress took its rise, is to hold a meeting this autumn at 
‘Nottingham at the invitation of the Bishop. Never was Catholic 
Truth more needed: none of the great “reconstruction” problems 
—Labour, Education, Marriage, the Family, Public Health, the 
functions of the State, the rights of Conscience—can be solved 
without it. But the attempt to solve them will be made and will 
result in worse failure, unless Catholics clearly and persistently 
and persuasively bear witness to the principles which created 
Christian civilization and still support it. We trust that the 
C.T.S. Conference will be a big affair,—a worthy prelude to the 
more representative gathering in Liverpool next year. 


We are, alas! a month late in congratulating 

Tenth a. day of OU contemporary America on the attainment 
“ America.” of its tenth birthday, which happy. event coin- 
cided with its issue of April 17th. Our con- 

gratulations are none the less sincere, for America, during the 
ten years of its existence, has admirably fulfilled the purpose 
of its institution, viz., to provide its readers with “a criticism 
of the life and literature of the day, a discussion of actual ques- 
tions, and a study of vital problems from the Christian stand- 
point, a record of religious progress, a defence of sound doctrine, 
and an authoritative statement of the position of the Church in 
the thought and activity of modern life.”” With vigour and fresh- 
ness unabated the great American Review has laboured to realize 
these projects, and with such success that it merited the signal 
favour of an encomium from the Holy Father himself last July. 
The editors have reason to be proud of a steadily growing circula- 
tion, which has now reached 25,000, the highest total in the 
Review's history, and which cannot fail to increase amidst the 


' E.g, ‘Was the Congress truly National ? '’ Toe Month, Sept. 1912. 
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immense Catholic population of the States. They have done 
much to consolidate that body, and to make it respected by non- 
Catholics and feared by the malicious and bigoted, and their 
natural reward will be, let us hope, a tenfold increase in circula- 
tion. The problems facing the Church in the English-speaking 
world are practically everywhere the same, so readers in these 
Islands also will find America full of interest and stimulus. 


THE EDITOR. 


III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of curfent ‘periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Christ in Type and Prophecy [C. Lattey, S.J., in Catholic World, May, 
1919, p. 187]. 

Twilight Sleep, Morality of [Rev. M. J. O’Donnell in /rish Ecclesiastical 
Record, May, 1919, p. 409]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Authority in Anglicanism [Tad/et controversy, April 26, May 3, 10, 17]. 

Kantism, The Overthrow of [C. Mano in Revue du Clergé Francais, 
March 15, 1919, p. 454]. 

Public Health Act, Dangers to Morality of [Mgr. Provost Brown in 
Catholic Times, May 24, 1919, p. 7]. 

Woman has not a soul: full-documented discussion of this ancient 
calumny ascribed to the Council of Macon [Revue Pratique d’ Apologétigue, 
May, 1919, p. 186]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Armenia, The Case for [E. Christitch in America, April 12, 1919, p. 7]. 

Catholic liberties threatened in Alsace-Lorraine [Yves de la Briére in 
Etudes, May, 1919, p. 355]. 

Jugo-Slavia and the Clergy [A. Galriac in Revue du Clergé Francais, 
Feb. I. 1919, p. 173]. 

Lay-Morality: its genesis [J. Baylac in Bulletin de Littérature Ecclési- 
astigues, March—April, 1919, p. 49]. 

Luther not a real Reformer [Protestant Archdeacon of Aston in Church 
Quarterly Review, April, 1919, p. 75]. 

> nr in California [M. Williams in Catholic World, April, 1919, 
P- 19 

Peace-Problem, Catholics and the [P. Charmetant in Revue du Clergé 
Francais, April 1, 1919, p. 33]. 

Protestant Activities in Italy [Cvz/ta Cattolica, May 17, 1919, p. 352]. 

Religion and the Birth-rate [E. Jordan in Revue du Clergé Frangais, 
Jan. 1 and 15, 1919]. 

Social Peace, The Conditions of [Cardinal Amette in Revue du Clergé 
Francais, April 15, 1919, p. 132]. 











REVIEWS 


1—THE NATURE OF BEING: 


HE author of this book is not a professed adherent of any 
recognized philosophical school, though the influence ex- 
erted on him by H. Spencer is apparent both as regards style 
and matter. He has set out to compose an independent philo- 
sophy of his own. And in the welter of confusion presented by 
much modern thought there is no reason why an attempt should 
not be made to offer an independent solution of the old problems. 
The book is divided into four parts. The first part, entitled 
Method, deals with logical questions. It considers the relation 
of terms and propositions to thought. The second division of 
the work treats of the Data of knowledge. The third, Being, 
is ontological in scope. In the last chapter, which forms the 
fourth part, we have the general conclusions of the work. 
While we sympathize with the author’s main purpose, which 
is to vindicate the existence of a Being beyond the confines of 
knowledge, we must frankly record our conviction that he has 
undertaken a task beyond his present powers. His acquain- 
tance with previous philosophical discussion is evidently super- 
ficial: and in consequence we are apt to find in his pages funda- 
mental misconceptions in regard to the questions which he is 
treating. Thus, when dealing with the notion of Substance, he 
is unaware that by that term is signified the actual concrete 
object of experience viewed as a thing capable of existing in 
its own right and not as a mere determination: he actually 
imagines Substance to be a homogeneous substratum out of which 
all things are constituted—something more fundamental than 
molecules or atoms (pp. 51, 131). Again, in the account of the 
formation of universal ideas there is no indication whatever that 
he recognizes the part played by intellectual abstraction. He 
speaks of the concept as a “ volitional guess,” and says: “It is 
difficult to see howa general can arise in the first place from par- 
ticulars save through an alogical ‘guess,’ since ex hypothesi at the 
outset there are no ideas but only experience to support it, and, 
as we have learned, conceptually the general must precede the 
particular name” (p. 54). These few words are sufficient to 
indicate a radical confusion as regards the relation of sense- 
perception to the intellectual concept. Many other examples of 
a similar kind might be given. 


1 An Essayin Ontology. By Henry H. Slesser, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Allen and Unwin. Pp. 224 
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The work is, further, characterized by great obscurity of style. 
The following sentences are fairly typical : “ If the noun is a word 
involving an idea of sensational experience, possessed of specific 
qualities, it is the proper function of the verb, on the other hand, 
to actualize the qualities of the noun by predicting properties to 
it in a specific case, which though potentially conjured up by. the 
noun itself, are not, at any particular time, actually, evoked by 
it” (p. 19); and: “We must observe from the beginning and 
keep clearly before our minds the fact that all Statement, whether 
its validity be contingent or necessary, is conceptual in nature: 
for unlike the consciousness of sense-data, which is unique and 
immediate, statement employs conceptions which are defined and 
form a continuum” (p. 61). The employment of a jargon of this 
kind is, in our opinion, a fatal error. Only too often it happens 
that the writer who adopts it, treats it as a substitute for reason- 
ing. Provided that his paragraphs are composed in this style, he 
believes that they must needs represent philosophical thought, 
though in fact he may not be advancing a single argument for 
his conclusions. Into this snare the author of the present work 
has fallen. Many of its pages consist of little but personal 
opinion expressed in obscure language but unsupported by proofs. 
Such, e.g., is his treatment of religious truth (pp. 83—90). It 
is a valuable test of any argument to see how it appears when 
couched in lucid and simple English. There is scarcely a problem 
in philosophy, which may not, if pains be taken, be so expressed. 
And the tradition of the best English philosophical writing is all 
in favour of lucidity as against obscurity. The unintelligibility 
of certain recent writers is a foreign importation. 

We regret to have to pass these strictures on a work, the in- 
tention of which is obviously sincere. But far closer study, and 
far more careful and accurate thought are requisite before prob- 
lems such as these can be adequately handled. 





2—LEGENDS OF BABYLON AND EGYPT' 


R. LEONARD KING, the Assistant Keeper of Egyptian 

and Assyrian Antiquities at the British Museum, who is also 
a well-known contributor to these departments of antiquarian 
research, gave in 1916 the Schweich Lectures, the object of which 
is the very useful one of interesting the educated public in the 
progress of Assyrian and Egyptian excavations with a special] 
view to their bearing on the interpretation of Holy Scripture. 
Dr. King entitled his lectures, the text of which has only recently 
been published, Legends of Babylon and Egypt in relation to Hebvew 


' Legends of Babylon and Egypt in relation to Hebrew Tradition. By 
Leonard W. King, Lit. D. Oxford University Press, Amen Corner. 
Pp. viii. 155. Price, 3s. net. 1918. 
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Tradition. He discusses indeed many collateral subjects and draws 
upon his familiarity with the problems they offer to cast valuable 
light on the present state of archzological investigation. But the 
central thought of his lectures, to which in this short notice we 
must confine our attention, is the bearing on the cosmogony and 
deluge story in the Bible of the recent discoveries for which we 
are indebted to the third American archeological expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania made just before the war broke 
out, and by now sufficiently identified to afford matter for pro- 
fitable comment and inference. For very nearly half a century 
we have had in our hands and have been studying the cuneiform 
tablets giving the Babylonian version of the Creation and Deluge, 
stories which were discovered and brought back from Nineveh in 
1872 by the late Mr. George Smith, tablets which themselves 
belong to the seventh century B.c., and have since then been 
supplemented by others which carry us back to a far earlier date, 
indeed to the time of King Hammurabi, which we may set down 
as about 1950 to 2050 B.c. But the American expedition to which 
we have referred, and which set itself to examine the Tells at 
Nippur, one of the oldest and most sacred spots in all Babylonia, 
brought back a most valuable collection of tablets discovered 
there which have thrown quite a new light on the meaning and 
age of these early legends or histories. For the new tablets are 
not in Semitic but in Sumerian, that is, in the language of the 
Sumerians who, according to their own belief, and probably in 
fact, were the original inhabitants of Southern Babylonia, of which 
they were dispossessed or rather subjected and eventually absorbed 
by the Semites who came much later. The particular tablets that 
have just been found seem to date back to something like 2100 B.c., 
but that means that the text they exhibit is much older, as indeed, 
apart from other causes, is attested by their being in Sumerian 
not Semitic, and having a Semitic translation annexed to them, 
which implies that they belong to a period when the Sumerian 
language was passing into oblivion and a Semitic translation was 
necessary to preserve its meaning for the later generations. We 
seem justified, therefore, in referring back this new find to the 
very dawn of history. 

Dr. King discusses minutely all the points which these newly- 
found tablets raise, the significance of their texts, which include 
besides the Creation and Flood legends, lists of ante - diluvian 
dynasties that strikingly confirm the lists given by Berosus. 
He notes, too, the points of similarity or variation between the 
Izdubar and Gilgamesh legends, as well as the accounts in the 
Book of Genesis. But even a casual inspection is sufficient to 
establish a paternity between these later texts and the Nippur 
original (as it must at all events be relatively termed); he also 
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gives his reasons for holding that, though the Biblical stories must 
be held now to derive eventually from the Sumerian, they do so 
through the intermediacy of the previously known Semitic texts. 
His argument to this effect is very instructive and carries the 
reader into many bye-paths of Egyptian as well as Babylonian 
research. Though solicitous to furnish readers of conservative 
views with any points arising out of the new material which can 
be harmonized with their tenets, he makes no secret of his own 
dissent from their position, and it seems to us that in this portion 
of his lectures he is much too easy in accepting astronomical 
and other naturalistic interpretations of the genesis of myth or 
legend. We do not wish now to enter into these questions of 
detail, but we should like to emphasize one point in his specu- 
lations which strikes us as possibly bearing on the question of 
genealogical priority as between the Biblical cosmogony and those 
others whose documental affinity with them is becoming more and 
more firmly authenticated. The Biblical account is not only free 
from the polytheistic absurdities which characterize every one of 
its rivals, but in striking contrast to them all bears the appearance 
of a well-founded account resting on sure testimony, and suggests 
at once the question whether it does not derive from a source 
which these other have departed from on grounds of pure imagi- 
nation. Now Dr. King, without apparently realizing all that can 
be gathered from it, makes the suggestion in one place that these 
Sumerian and Semitic legends have come down to us in a setting 
intended to be used for magical incantations, in other words, 
that the mythological portion was introduced not with the object 
of preserving the legend in its original form but of increasing the 
potency of the spell by invoking the aid of the particular gods 
supposed to be very powerful in those parts. If this is so, of 
which we do not undertake ourselves to judge, it means that the 
polytheistic element in these pagan legends is more easily detach- 
able from the story of the legends, and we need not regard it as 
having any important bearing on the relation of these pagan myths 
to the biblical document. 

Then again, granted that the biblical stories have come down to 
us from Sumerian originals through Semitic intermediaries, we 
would submit to Dr. King whether the period when the Semitic in- 
fluence was active in the transmission must not have been that which 
Abraham experienced during his sojourn at Ur of the Chaldees 
(Gen. xi. 31, cp. Acts vii. 2), rather than that to which the Tel-el- 
Amarna letters bear witness, or that of the relations between 
Palestine and Nineveh in the reigns of Ahaz and Manasseh. Dr. 
King opposes this hypothesis on the ground that “ the family of 
Abraham being nomads are not likely to have taken interest in 
the traditions of settled folk,’’ as also because this supposition 
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does not account for the Babylonian colouring of the Bible story. 
But why not? The Book of Genesis leads us to believe that 
Abraham and his ancestors had lived for a long period in the 
neighbourhood of Ur before their migration to Haran, indeed that 
they were the leading family stock there of Semitic race, while 
the time to which we are thus led back was one which belonged 
to the dawn of history in those parts; it does not seem extrava- 
gant then to conjecture that they had been at one time of their 
habitation there neighbours in intimate relation with the Sumer- 
ians themselves who were probably Hamites. May we not even 
go a step further in our conjecture and contémplate the possibility 
which that extremely early stage in the world’s history suggests 
we should consider, whether the race of Abraham itself may not 
have been that to which the story of the Creation and Flood 
documents was originally given in the more theistic form 
we find in Genesis, and that the surrounding generation had 
borrowed it from them and corrupted it with their polytheism. Of 
course we cannot claim for this thought the character of more 
than a conjecture at this stage of our knowledge, but is it not 
one which the remote date of the newly-found tablets compels us 
to consider ? 





3—A CATHOLIC BOOK ON OCCULTISM* 


HERE is no type of book which in our judgment would 

deserve a more cordial welcome at the present juncture than 
a careful and intelligent vindication of the Church’s mistrustful 
attitude towards Spiritualism. But for the writing of such a work 
three qualities are necessary: in the first place accuracy of state- 
ment, secondly a critical and sober temper, especially in the use 
of evidence, and lastly a genuine acquaintance with the current 
literature of psychical research. As many of our readers will 
probably be able to bear witness from their personal experience, 
the constant complaint of those who are infected with the prevail- 
ing craze is that Catholic apologists in condemning spiritualism 
do not know what they are talking about. They are hardly ever 
trustworthy as to facts and they are obviously less inspired by 
acquaintance with the phenomena they denounce than by certain 
preconceptions derived from the philosophy and theology of a 
forgotten scholasticism. Whether this criticism be well or ill 
founded, we fear that Dean Harris’s volume will do nothing to 
remove the reproach. What can we think of the accuracy of a 
writer who on p. 62 talks of “the Occult World, by E. T. Sennett,” 


* Essays in Occultism, etc. By Dean W. R. Harris. St. Louis Mo: 
Herder. Pp. viii. 181. Price, 4s. 6d.net. 1919. 
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and on p. 100 of “the statements of Mr. J. P. Sinnet, the theo- 
sophist, in his Occult World”? As almost everyone knows, who 
takes any interest in such subjects, the name of the author of the 
work specified is A. P. Sinnett. On p. 72 we have a reference to 
St. “John” of Copertino, and on p. 70 to St. Peter “ Rogala,” 
while the author on p. 140 goes out of his way to lug in “ the 
Jewish Talmud, the Hebrew Mishna and Gemora” (sic), and on p. 129 
appeals to certain non-existent ‘‘ Memoirs of Sir Robert Bruce.” 
Even the American John Dale Owen, with whom Dean Harris 
ought to be familiar, seeing that two extracts he has made from him 
(no doubt with due acknowledgments) occupy more than 18 of the 
180 pages of the volume, appears in two places (pp. 129 and 140) 
as Owens, though elsewhere the name is correctly printed. Of 
course these matters are trivial except for the impression of un- 
scholarliness which they produce, but unfortunately Dean Harris’s 
whole attitude to historical testimony is of the slipshod order. 
For him such writers as Dom Guéranger, Gorres, or Father 
Bouhours are unimpeachable authorities, and any statements of 
fact found in the Roman Breviary need no further demonstration. 
A relatively large section of this small book is devoted to the 
bilocations of Maria Agreda, and apart from the very misleading 
nature of the allusion made on p. 65 to the treatment of La Mystica 
Ciudad de Dios by the censors of the Inquisition, Dean Harris’s main 
contention has recently been completely overthrown by a writer 
in the Catholic Fortnightly... We wish we could say that the author 
at least gives proof of a careful study of such representative 
spiritists as Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William Barrett, Sir Conan 
Doyle, and the rest, but that is far from being the case. Anyone 
who can suggest that Sir Oliver Lodge twelve years ago ‘‘ rejected 
the existence of the world of spirits” (p. 171) can have but a very 
slight acquaintance with the psychic literature of the last quarter 
of a century. 


SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGY. 

HE editions of Sabetti’s valuable Compendium Theologie Moralis 
(Herder: 20s. net), now issued under the direction of Father T. 
Barrett, S.J., follow each other with the regularity which afore- 

time marked the appearance of the late Father Lehmkuhl’s. But the 
New Code clearly necessitated the publication of the twenty-seventh edi- 
tion which is now before us. It has been recast and, to a large extent, 
re-written, so as to embody the prescriptions of the new Canon Law. In 
clearness of arrangement and typographical excellence it forms one of 
the best of manuals and books of reference. A useful portion of the 
index shows which particular Canons of the New Codex are explained in 
the text. 
1 St. Louis, Mo, 
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APOLOGETIC. 


A translation of some Apologetical Studies: The Trinity, Jesus Christ, 
the Church, Penance (Herder: 3s. 6d. net), the work of the Rev. Professor 
J. Tixeront, of Lyons, places a valuable addition to our literature of 
defence within reach of the English reader. The Professor is deeply 
versed in the infidel attacks of the day, as well as in patristic learning, 
and, as a consequence, he fights, not as one beating the air, but with 
a shrewd perception of the adversary’s strength and weakness. The 
book is short but the themes it discusses and confirms are of primary 
importance, and Catholics should make themselves familiar with the 
evidence which supports them. 

The third volume of Father W. Robison’s apologetic trilogy, of which 
we have already noticed the other numbers, is now before us, called The 
Bedrock of Belief (Herder: 6s. net). It deals with Natural Theology, the 
religion which is discoverable by reason and which is based upon the 
workings of intellect upon experience, the foundation on which the fuller 
supernatural religion is later erected. The same lucidity and force which 
characterized the previous lectures is manifest here. All three volumes 
form a welcome addition to our growing library of up-to-date apologetics. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

Father Garesché, the editor of our excellent contemporary 7he Queen's 
Work, yet finds time to enrich the pages of other magazines with his 
short inspiring talks on spiritual subjects. Many of those concerning 
the second commandment of the Law he has collected from various 
periodicals and published under the title of Your Neighbour and You 
(Benziger: $0.75). As in his previous volumes Father Garesché in this 
manages to make the practice of the faith ennobling and inspiring. 

Asked long ago by Sir James Knowles to write an apologia for the 
religious life, Abbot Gasquet, as he then was, began but did not then 
finish that enterprise. But lately, after a further experience of some 
twenty years, he determined to give to the general reader what he had 
intended to send to the Wineleenth Century, and so he completed his 
tractate—Religio Religiosi: the Objects and Scope of the Religious Life 
(Washbourne: 2s. 6d. net). The Cardinal disclaims the purpose of writ- 
ing a formal treatise: his work is of the nature of a personal impression, 
but of course the impression of one who accepts the Catholic tradition as 
embodied in the oldest form of religious rule. He begins from the neces- 
sary foundations—the existence of the Creator and the essential rela- 
tions between Him and His creatures—and shows how in religion these 
relations are most completely recognized, how the service under vow is 
pre-eminently “reasonable,” and how it is aided by the religious rule 
as well as by the Sacraments of the Church. 

Never was a book like Pére Hoppenot'’s Petit Catéchisme du Marriage 
(La Bonne Presse: 1.00fr.) more needed, not only in France but every- 
where, than to-day when, after ten years of usefulness, it is re-issued in 
accordance with the new code. For it sets forth in detail the Christian 
ideal of marriage which is assailed on all sides by the corrupt world en- 
slaved by its own lusts, blind to its own good and covering foul practices 
with the cloak of superior culture. 

Inexpressibly touching is the narrative contained in a bundle of docu- 
ments admirably translated by V.M., and published under the title A 
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Wife’s Story (Burns and Oates: 5s. net). They consist of the diary, reli- 
gious notes and reflections, devotional resolutions and spiritual testament 
of a French lady, Madame Elizabeth Leseur, one of God’s hidden saints, 
whose sound spirituality and well-nigh heroic virtue is evident in every 
page. The collection was originally published by her husband, whose 
conversion, under God, they effected, and who thus had the poignant grief 
of knowing the full perfection of the wife he had lost only when her loss 
had made him capable of appreciating it. He writes frankly yet with 
perfect taste an account of their relations, and reveals all that a God- 
enamoured soul had to suffer through constant association with militant 
atheism and religious indifference. The book enables us to under- 
stand how France, in spite of irreligious extremes, remains the eldest 
daughter of the Church. 


HOMILETIC. 

Great themes form the substance of Various Discourses (Herder: 
1os. 6d. net), by Father T. J. Campbell, S.J., some of which were preached 
in church, some read as papers before learned societies. They are con- 
cerned with Jubilees, Episcopal Consecrations, Dedications, the great 
topics of Education, Marriage, Socialism, and various historical events. 
That Father Campbell was selected to deliver them proves how high 
his reputation stands for learning and eloquence amongst his contempor- 
aries, and there is nothing in this handsome volume but shows that their 
appreciation is solidly justified. 


Non-CATHOLIC. 


+ Christianity, according to Christians, is a scheme of belief and practice 
instituted by the Creator to restore mankind individually to the state 
which He originally designed for them. As a work of God, Christianity 
cannot fail to effect its purpose. When men like Mr. Edmond Holmes, in 
The Secret of the Cross (Constable: 2s. net), start by asserting “‘ The 
Failure of Christianity,” they mean that many individuals do not in fact 
accept God’s scheme. Why they should think, therefore, as Mr. Holmes 
does, that Christianity should be re-presented is not so clear, except on 
the supposition that they are wiser than the All-wise. But Mr. Holmes, as 
we know from other writings of his, doesn’t believe in the Fall or in 
Grace or in the Miraculous or in the Supernatural. He knows little or 
nothing of Catholic theology, but confounds Christianity with Hankeyism, 
or the word-spinning of Mr. Clutton Brock. And he doesn’t know how 
strange a figure he cuts in his character as the one Enlightener of a Blind 
and Bewildered Universe. 


VERSE. 


As a poet Mr.R. L. Mégroz in Personal Poems (Elkin Mathews: 
3s. 6d. net) is very unequal. His greatest successes are won in the 
Shakespearean sonnet form, wherein he attains at times a quite Shake- 
spearean sententiousness. His weakest attempts appear in his Odes and 
Lyrics, which deal too plentifully with the common trappings of poetry, 
become now so dingy through constant handling. 

In The Rhyme of the Servants of Mary (Burns and Oates: 5s. net), 
Mrs. Parry Eden narrates the strange vocation and sublime career of 
the Seven Holy Founders of the Servite Order. The easy mellifiuous verse, 
deft rhyming, vivid imagery and emotional glow make the book a little 
masterpiece. 
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FICTION. 


John Ayscough’s peculiar gifts find ample room for expression in 
his latest story, A Primce in Petto (Chatto and Windus: 7s.net). For 
it deals with the fortunes of a son of the Young Pretender, who had no 
dynastic ambitions and yet comes into close contact with Charles and 
James and the Cardinal of York. The Stuart claims are thus presented 
from many points of view, and the author’s skill in characterization, in 
courtly dialogue, in vivid description is everywhere in evidence. Though 
steeped in the minutia of the Stuart tradition, his history is always a 
living part of the story. It will be read with avidity by all who love the 
tragic and romantic and chivalrous. But there is no sadness in the book, 
though it deals with lost causes, for the hero loses nothing but rather 


gains all that he desires. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


George Meredith (Perella, Naples: 5.00 1.) is a monograph on the great 
writer by an Italian, Dr. Laura Torretta. The author has made a most 
painstaking study of her subject. Every review, dating as far back as 
1856, is quoted, as well as other newspaper articles bearing upon it. All 
Meredith’s works are closely analysed with extracts in very idiomatic 
Italian. Nor is the author blind to his shortcomings. His literary de- 
fects are exposed and criticized, although his agnostic tendencies are 
quoted as if the Signora Torretta were in full agreement with them. Not 
many of her readers will agree that Meredith’s psychology is like Brown- 
ing’s, nor yet that “In Memoriam” is pessimistic. The writer deplores 
that Meredith is so little known in Italy. One cannot help contrasting 
the scant knowledge of Italian literature possessed by most English 
scholars, with this author’s exhaustive study, not only of Meredith’s works 
but of the whole literature of the Victorian age. 

Completed Tales of my Knights and Ladies (Longmans: 5s. net), by 
** Beatrice Chase,” is the record of a singular experiment brought, ac- 
cording to the experimenter, to a singularly successful conclusion. Miss 
Chase has already made the public aware of the progress of her Purity 
Crusade in two previous volumes, White Knights on Dartmoor and Jales 
of my Knights and Ladies. These are now withdrawn and the present 
volume, which contains the gist of them with some additional matter, is 
intended to stand as the definitive account of the Crusade. There are 
those who accuse Miss Chase of carrying want of personal reticence to 
excess: the recorded testimony to the good she has done will doubtless 
make that accusation easy to bear. 

A copiously-illustrated volume, Louis Veuillot & Rome, by D. Roland- 
Gosselin (Bonne Presse: 2.00 fr.), gives an account of that famous pub- 
licist’s sojourns in the Holy City and the vehement polemic of which he 


was always the centre. ? 
MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


From Mr. Edmund Waterton’s famous book, Pietas Mariana Britannica 
(disguised in the text as Pietas Marie Britannce!), Miss Ymal Oswin has 
compiled a readable record of the Shrines of Our Lady (Morland: 2s. 
net) in England with a view of showing the now travelled inhabitants of 
that land that the Catholic faith, of which they have so often seen 
the material expression in France and Belgium, once manifested itself 
here in the same way in the time of their Catholic ancestors. 

The Catholic Mind for April 8th reprints Prof. J. J. Walsh's account 
of Bishop Theodoric, under the title 4 Cathotic Pioneer in Surgery, which 
account forms a valuable item in the “reconstruction” of the Middle Ages 
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which we owe to his prolific pen. Also several other short essays well 
worth preserving. In the issue for April 22nd there is evidence that 
the cause of Ireland has stirred very deeply our fellow-Catholics in the 
States, for it contains a long and elaborate statement on that subject 
by the Archbishop of New York, besides declarations of /reland’s Jn- 
fluence on Civilization and of America’s Debt to Ireland, delivered at the 
Irish Race Convention in February last. The first May issue is occupied 
by an address on World Democracy and The Church, by Bishop Carroll, 
a statement as to Why the Catholic School Exists, and an exposition by 
Father E. R. Hull on the ethics of homicide. 

The C.T.S. has reissued in a third edition Mr. H. E. Hall's important 
pamphlet on The Miraculous Birth of Our’ Lord (price 3d.), and added 
to the list of Universe pamphlets appears Mgr. H. J. Grosch’s inspiring 
address, Catholics and Citizenship (ad). 
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Price, 3d. 
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NOTE FROM THE MANAGER. — The Title Page, Contents and 
Index of Vol. 133 will be sent to all who have applied for 
those of the last two volumes, and to any others who may, 
want them for binding purposes. 

The General (Authors and Subjects) Index for THE 
MONTH, Vol. II. (for the years 1909—1918), is now in the 


press. 


The Manager would be glad to receive further orders : 


the cost will be announced in our next issue. 





